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OUR LAND AND SEA POWER VAIN WITHOUT COMMAND OF AIR. 


REAR ADMIRAL ROBERT E, PEARY, 


sf : te the present time, commerce and 

routes of travel have been powerfully 
affected by geographical features. Ocean 
routes have been made long and circuitous 
by intervening land. Land routes have been 
made indirect and tortuous by the necessity 
of following a valley, avoiding a mountain 
range or going round an arm of the ocean. 
Every coastline is an obstacle to world com- 
merce and travel. At a coastline all ocean 
traffic must stop and transfer freight and 
passengers. At a coastline all land traffic 
must stop and transfer freight and passen- 
gers. With the utilization of the air for 
travel and transportation all this will be 
eliminated. In the ocean of the air there 
are no coasts, no mountain ranges, no bar- 
riers. Its only limit is infinite space. The 
route from any point on the earth’s surface 
to any other point will be a straight line 
between those points. Every spot of land 
or water will be a port of the ocean of the 
air. 

For centuries great nations have known 
the value and striven for the possession 
of sea power. Some of them are now striv- 
ing for air power. And air power of the 
future will be as much greater than sea 
power of to-day as the ocean of the air, 
sweeping unbroken around the entire globe, 
is greater than any land bordered by the 
Atlantic or Pacific. Air power, like sea 
power, will be of two kinds, military and 
commercial. The life-and-death struggle 
abroad has focused first energy and atten- 
tion on military air power and is forcing 
its development with a rapidity that is 
startling. But with the return of normal 
conditions the development of commercial 
air power (the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight) will follow. 





The broadest material lesson for the 
United States in the present European war 
is this: Command of the sea and command 
of land are ineffective without command 
of the air. To put it in slightly different 
form, our military forces, both navy and 
army, will be useless without a superior 
and commanding air service. No attack 
can be driven home to-day on the European 
battle fronts without the assistance of the 
air service. The Jutland sea fight was 
dominated by the eyes of a dirigible. 

Leaders across the water who are in the 
thick of things, men on whose shoulders 
rests the responsibility of the very exist- 
ence of their respective nations, are saying 
publicly and officially in thoroughly con- 
sidered words: 1. That the time is near 
when the air service of a country will be 
more vital to its safety than its army and 
navy combined. 2. That the decision in the 
present war may come in the air. 3. That 
every country will be obliged to have a 
separate independent air service by that 
sheer necessity which knows no law, re- 
gards no precedent, fears no government. 
The very growth and development of air 
work will force such separate department. 

What conception have we here (outside 
of a few) of the astonishing numerical 
strength of the air services and the ad- 
vances in utilization of the air in foreign 
countries? Little Bulgaria, with an area 
slightly greater than the State of Maine 
and population slightly less than Massa- 
chusetts, is said to have some 300 aero- 
planes. The personnel of the French air 
service is said to number more officers and 
men than our entire army. The personnel 
of the British air service is said to number 
more officers and men than our entire navy. 
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Germany is said to have more than 10,000 
aeroplanes in commission. And all this 
equipment, both material and personnel, is 
being increased with feverish rapidity. 

The following are almost daily news 
items from the western battle front: “ One 
hundred and twenty-two allied aeroplanes 
destroyed in a single month.” “ Seventy- 
two air battles in one day on the western 
front.” “Two squadrons of thirty aero- 
planes each engaged in battle and sixteen 
are destroyed.” “Seventeen aeroplanes 
shot down in a single clear night.” “Squad- 
ron of thirty or forty battle planes with 
screen of fast scout planes makes a bomb- 
ing raid.” 

According to the reports, the Allies have 
brought down 1,800 enemy aeroplanes since 
the beginning of the war. Dispatches say 
more than 200 lost by one side in a single 
month. With half a dozen nations having 
between 2,000 and 10,000 aeroplanes each 
and hundreds of kite balloons and dirigibles, 
the official reports of the aerial operations 
of one day would fill a fair-sized book. 
Hundreds of such reports come weekly and 
make us realize the tremendous extent of 
aerial operations. And yet that western 
battle front in a straight line from one end 
to the other is no longer than the distance 
from New York to Pittsburgh, or the 
southern boundary of Dakota or Montana, 
or one side of half a dozen of our other 
States. 

At the present time four foreign Powers, 
probably six, have the men, the machines, 
the experience and expert knowledge that 
would enable any one of them, by issuing 
an order to-day, to destroy Washington or 
any other of our great coastal cities from 
the air in a single night two weeks from 
now. We have neither aeroplanes nor dir- 
igibles, nor aviators, nor anti-aircraft guns, 
nor any other means of preventing such de- 
struction. We should be as absolutely help- 
less as were the inhabitants of London 
when those terrible machines arrived from 
Mars in Wells’s story, “The War of 
Worlds.” Recent exploits of the U-53 off 
Nantucket have brought us face to face 
with the question, “ What would we do if 
antagonized by a nation possessing a fleet 
of such fighting machines as the U-53?” 
Every layman in the country knows now, 
or should know, that such machines exist 
and that the oceans are no barrier to them. 

Have we the submarine, the destroyers 
or other means to cope successfully with 
such a menace? The aeroplane will be the 
quickest and cheapest antidote for the sub- 
marine. Its speed and range of vision is 


three times that of the fastest destroyer. 
It can detect and follow a submarine that 
is entirely invisible to any surface craft. 
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It can destroy the submarine when it 
comes near the surface. 

The following quotation from a letter 
recently received from Lawrence Sperry, 
one of a group of brilliant young men; 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., Trubee Davison, 
Robert Lovett and others, who will be the 
salvation of this country in an emergency, 
contains volumes: “As you probably knew, 
near Boston some time ago I was lost at 
sea at night for fourteen hours, drifting out 
to sea in my hydroaeroplane. In the morn- 
ing four destroyers and two tugboats were 
sent out by the Charleston Navy Yard— 
also two aeroplanes. The first aeroplane 
that left the shore came back in forty 
minutes and reported my position. The 
destroyers were out until 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and did not find me at all.” 

The price of a destroyer would give us 
fifty to sixty aeroplanes, the price of a bat- 
tleship would give us 1,000. For warning 
and for defense and offense against a hos- 
tile fleet a powerful aeroplane coast-defense 
system such as I have advocated and urged 
will be not only invaluable to us but im- 
perative. Only recently Lord Montagu 
presented a plan for the air defense of 
Great Britain after the conclusion of the 
present war, which contemplated 20,000 
aeroplanes. Compare the coast line of the 
British Isles with ours. 

And yet our coast lines give us this ad- 
vantage: They furnish us a base from 
which it will be possible to send out such 
a cloud of aeroplanes as would not only 
completely overwhelm and destroy any air 
equipment that could be brought against us 
by a hostile fleet, but could cripple and 
even destroy the fleet itself. The price of a 
battleship with a speed of twenty-three 
knots throwing a broadside of ten to 
twelve tons would give us 1,000 aeroplanes 
with a speed of 100 miles, able to shower 
500 tons or more of high explosives on a 
hostile fleet. 

Do not, however, get the erroneous idea 
that I wish to substitute aerial equipment in 
place of the navy. Nothing is further from 
my thought. I am urging a great air fleet 
and aero coast defense, im addition to the 
navy. 

To give the United States proper air 
power we need in their order the follow- 
ing: 1. A separate independent department 
of aeronautics, with a place in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It is a significant fact that 
the first indictment in Lord Northcliffe’s 
smashing editorial in the Daily Mail, which 
is credited with having overthrown the re- 
cent British Ministry, was that inefficiency 
resulting from lack of an air department 
had seriously affected the value of the Brit- 
ish air service on the western front. 

The following sequence of first acts of 
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the new British Ministry is even more sig- 
nificant: December 19, the clause estab- 
lishing the Air Ministry was read in the 
House of Commons. For the purpose of 
this act the President of the Air Board 
shall be deemed to be a Minister appointed 
under this act and the Air Board a Min- 
istry established under this act. January 
2, the British Government decided to give 
the Air Minister charge of the entire work 
of providing aeronautical equipment and 
personnel for the army and navy, and Lord 
Cowdray, said to be one of the best organ- 
izers in Great Britain, has been appointed 
Air Minister. 

2. An aviation class of thousands and 
thousands of young men throughout the 
country. Lord Montagu’s proposal for 
Great Britain’s air service on a peace basis 
contemplates a personnel of 160,000. 

3. A Lord Montagu of American aero- 
nautics on the floor of Congress, some man 
of large ability and broad conceptions who 
can drive home in season and out of season 
the aeronautic needs of the country. 

4. A comprehensive aero coast defense 
system along the broad general lines which 
I have indicated and advocated. A con- 
tinuous cordon of sentinel planes well off 
shore, and large squadron stations near all 
principal cities for offense against a hostile 
fleet and protection of the cities from air 
raids. 

5- Some powerful interest backed by 
large means and experience which can com- 
bine and develop existing conflicting inter- 
ests and struggling concerns into a great 
industry which shall be to the air service 
of this country what Krupp is to Germany 
and Bethlehem to the United States in 
their field. 

6. A great central aeronautic manufac- 
turing plant, similar to our largest auto- 
mobile establishments, located in the inter- 
ior of the country, where it can be pro- 
tected to the last ditch. 

What about cost? Less than a month of 
present war cost of Great Britain alone, 
less than a month of war cost to this coun- 
try if we are antagonized by a first-class 
Power or combination of Powers, will in- 
augurate these vital things. A bond issue 
is the solution of the cost problem. If we 
are to have a real defense we must begin 
developing our aerial strength now and 
push it with unsparing energy. It is said 
that Canada this year is to expend $80,000,- 
000 on aeronautics. 

We have the wealth, the resources, the 
ingenuity. Only by developing to the ut- 
most our ability for air fighting—only by 
securing and holding dominating air power 
can we make our defense secure. The mil- 
lions expended on our navy and army will 
be wasted, the millions devoted to the 
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Panama Canal thrown away, the millions 
of value in our great cities jeopardized and 
the existence of the nation endangered, un- 
less we have such an air fleet as will give 
the. United States unquestioned command 
of the air for the continent of North Amer- 
ica.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


_— 
<> 
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HE High School Department opened 
its twelfth annual meeting in the 
Auditorium of the Technical High School 
on Tuesday, December 26, at 2:30 o’clock, 
with President H. J. Stockton of Johns- 
town in the chair. The other officers pres- 
ent were Vice President R. P. Gleason, 
Scranton; Secretary J. F. Adams, Millers- 
burg; Treasurer A. A. Holden, York. 
Executive Committee: Calvin O. Althouse, 
Philadelphia; W. C. Graham, Wilkinsburg; 
D. R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh; Katharine 
McNiff, Harrisburg; C. B. Pennypacker, 
Ardmore. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by the Rev. S. B. Segelken of Steel- 
ton. President H. J. Stockton in a brief 
address opened the convention. 

Supt. Edward Sargent of Meadville, 
President of the Pennsylvania Interscholas- 
tic Athletic Association, read the annual 
report of that association, as follows: 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Athletics have always been a difficulty in the 
High School problem. They are a relic of 
our descent from the College Preparatory 
schools. Among colleges athletics are frankly 
a means of advertising. A college that loses 
consistently and continuously in the football 
season loses students in the next enrollment. 

As the preparatory school existed solely 
for the preparation for college, athletics were 
a natural and essential part of this prepara- 
tion. When the high schools: took over the 
office and work of the preparatory schools 
football with all its attendent evils came with 
it; and doubly so, for the supervision and care 
devoted to it in the later preparatory schools 
was entirely omitted in the high school, and 
football with its difficulties, like the poor, we 
have and will have ever with us. However 
much we wish to cut the Gordian knot and 
dismiss this from view we know that we dare 
not omit athletics as part and parcel of our 
school work. 

In our saner moments we all recognize the 
need of firmer control—the duty of at least 
making an effort to have athletics minister to 
the school betterment. I am not an anti-foot- 
ball advocate. I believe that all athletics 
rightly conducted have something to offer in 
training for character; team work, the sub- 
ordination of self to the larger good, grit and 
stick-to-it-iveness. But, while this is true, 
there are evident to anyone who has studied 
the subject four insidious temptations ever 
present, regardless of the size of the school, 
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more difficult to resist in the smaller than in 
the larger and better equipped high school. 
To merely mention them is to bring a smile of 
recognition: (1) To win games as the only 
end. (2) To wink at dirty play and unsports- 
manlike conduct, trusting our home paper to 
back the team, right or wrong. (3) To play, 
and keep in school, students of professional 
standing solely to represent the school on the 
team; or, if not professionals, students who 
are failures in class or in conduct unworthy, 
for the sole purpose of producing a winning 
team. (4) To put up with inferior or often 
patently biased officials because good ones are 
hard to secure, and unless well-paid will not 
take the trouble; and to pay for good officials 
makes large inroads into our narrow profits 
on the games. 

I do not believe there can be much said in 
opposition to the fact that one or more of 
these temptations have grinned alluringly at 
us as we tossed upon the midnight pillow and 
verily put our manhood to the test. It was 
this feeling—after a rather disastrous visit to 
a neighboring city, where conditions were such 
as entirely to disgust us with secondary ath- 
letics—that forced us to the belief that there 
should be better officials and a higher court of 
appeals than the local newspaper, and that 
prompted the agitation for a State-wide Ath- 
letic Association similar to those successfully 
operating in neighboring states. 

In 1913 the present organization was launched 
with the approval and support of the State 
High School Department. In three years it has 
made wonderful strides and can no longer be 
Said to be an experiment. The Association 
has certain very definite aims: (1) To stand- 
ardize the scholastic requirements for eligibil- 
ity. (2) To handle and adjust difficulties and 
disputes between rival schools upon an im- 
partial basis. (3) By its system of registered 
officials and reports from each school of the 
treatment accorded in its visits to neighboring 
schools, to aid in eliminating the evils of poor 
officials, the cause of 95 per cent. of the dis- 
putes and disagreements between schools. (4) 
By insisting that in the last analysis the Prin- 
cipal of the school be responsible for what is 
done in his school’s athletics. (5) To issue 
yearly an annual giving all the matters of 
athletic interest for the year. 

These aims sound simple in the statement, 
but they go to the root of the difficulty and 
merely to state them, should elicit your hearty 
support. Some of them are ideals still; some 
have been accomplished. ; 

We have aided several schools to adjust 
difficulties over the eligibility of players; have 
strengthened the hands of several principals in 
curtailing and controling the irresponsible con- 
duct of coaches; have furnished neutral offi- 
cials for games that have been in the past well- 
nigh pitched battles, carrying them off to the 
satisfaction of both of the contending parties. 
We have, with exception of one allowance for 
printing, been self-supporting on the simple 
fee of two ($2) dollars per school, annually. 
We have reached a place now where we can 
fearlessly bid for your support. Our enroll- 
ment is 87 schools. It should be more than 
that. 

Support and co-operation mean: (1) Enroll 
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your school and insist that your opponents do 
the same. (2) Follow the rules which are so 
simple, yet fair, in standard that none can 
safely ignore them. (3) Use the standardized 
forms for contracts, report blanks for eligibil- 
ity and for reports on reception accorded, all 
such blanks furnished at cost by the Per- 
manent Secretary, Mr. J. L. Appenzellar, Leb- 
anon, Pa. These matters are simple in them- 
selves, but fraught with untold good to every 
high school in the state. 

This is asking little. If you are the smaller 
school you cannot do without us. If the larger 
school, and feel self-sufficient, we need your 
support. If you belong to a local league, we 
need your whole league. We do not interfere 
with the local league. The above standards 
are basic and to them the local league can add 
as they see fit—and your co-operation strength- 
ens our hands. 

We have reached the point this year when 
we wish to issue an annual for the State. 
This annual is to be of convenient size and to 
contain cuts of teams, names of members, rec- 
ords of games, reports of treatment accorded 
teams in visits to other schools, the Treas- 
urer’s Report, and the report of the actions 
and suggestions of the Board of Control, as 
well as the Constitution and By-Laws. This 
will be quite expensive. It will, at the same 
time, give positive evidence of what is being 
done. To this end we ask that the members 
shall save pictures, reports and such data as 
will be of use when called for by the Per- 
manent Secretary. 

At the regular meeting of the Association 
business of importance will be transacted. 
Among other things, the following amendment 
to the By-Laws will be proposed that will, in 
the opinion of the Board, make clear what 
under the old wording has been so hard to 
prove: 

“Rule 1, Section D, of the Constitution, 
“Must never have competed for money” to be 
amended to read, ‘‘ Must never have played on 
a professional team.” The Association to be 
governed by the interpretation of a “ profes- 
sional team,” as now defined by the A. A. U. 
The amendment to become operative January 
I, 1917.” 

Another item of business for the regular 
meeting is the election of two officers to suc- 
ceed Mr. Rhys Powell, of Scranton, and the 
speaker, who have served three years on the 
Board of Athletic Control. 

Let me bespeak our earnest support of this 
Association, aiming to be of use and assistance 
to its members and struggling to build up a 
higher standard in High School Athletics. 

The following High Schools are members 
of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
Association: Allentown, Altoona, Annville, 
Avalon, Beaver, Beaver Falls, Bellefonte, 
Bradford, Brookville, Camp Hill, Catasauqua, 
Chambersburg, Charleroi, Clearfield, Con- 
nellsville, Coraopolis, Danville, DuBois, Dun- 
more, Easton, Elizabethtown, Fayette, Greens- 
burg, Greenville, Grove City, Harrisburg 
Central, Harrisburg Technical, Hazleton, 
Honesdale, Homestead, Jeanette, Jersey 
Shore, Johnstown, Knoxville Union, Lancas- 
ter, Latrobe, Lebanon, Lock Haven, Meadville, 
Middletown, Millersburg, Milton, Minersville, 
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Monessen, Monongahela, Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Joy, Myerstown, New Castle, New Wilming- 
ton, Northumberland, North Union, Oil City, 
Pittsburgh: Peabody, Pittston, Pheenixville, 
Pottstown, Pottsville, Punxsutawney, Read- 
ing, Renovo, Ridgway, Rochester, Scottdale, 
Scranton Central, Scranton Technical, Sha- 
mokin, Sharon, Sharpsburg : Etna Joint, State 
College, Steelton, Sunbury, Tamaqua, Taren- 
tum, Tyrone, Uniontown, Vandergrift, War- 
ren, Waynesboro, West Newton, Wilkes- 
Barre, Williamsport, Windber and York. 


The general topic of the afternoon ses- 
sion was “ The Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the High School.” Prin. J. L. 
Thalman, of the New Castle High School, 
who was unavoidably absent, asked Mr. 
W. D. Gillmore of Oakmont, to read his 
paper on 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AS ORGANIZER. 


Organization is the means of combining the 
efforts of many for the achievement of a 
common end. The work of the organizer is 
to classify the materials or subjects at hand in 
such a manner as to secure the greatest amount 
of good for the greatest number concerned. 
In dealing with individuals, an authority is 
needed to assign tasks according to individual 
aptitudes or skill, and to provide that individ- 
uals are especially trained for their special 
functions. 

The benefits of organization are: (1) The 
accomplishment of ends unattainable by means 
of unorganized effort. (2) The creation of 
a common interest in all the parts to the whole. 
(3) A greater degree of expertness as a result 
of a narrower field of attention. (4) Saving 
of effort by co-ordinating into a larger whole. 
(5) Tendency to suppress jealousy and foster 
loyalty. With these thoughts on organization 
in mind, let us consider High School organi- 
zation. 

During this age of High School develop- 
ment, more than any other since formal edu- 
cation became a profession, there is definite 
need for close organization. Many new ideas 
and fads are published in our educational 
journals, as well as in other current period- 
icals. There are those who, Flexner-like, can 
see but little excuse for the continuance of 
the so-called “traditional courses,” and with 
one fell swoop would wipe them all out, to be 
replaced only by that which has utilitarian 
value. There are some who regard the fine- 
art studies as superfluities, which are of a 
wasteful or harmful tendency, and therefore 
to be kept out of the course of study. Al- 
most every one who has had any contact 
whatever with the educational system, whether 
it be as a member of an educational survey of 
which so much is heard to-day, or as a parent 
whose child has not held an exalted place in 
the classroom, has some scheme whereby the 
system must be speedily improved. There are 
those engaged at present in the educational 
work themselves who are apt to consider that 
the High School principal’s duty is merely to 
do their bidding. 

The High School has suffered from such in- 
trusion long enough. If a principal is worthy 





of his position, if he is prepared for his work, 
the organization of the high school must be 
placed in his hands. He must be more than 
an automaton or a dictaphone, doing and say- 
ing the things that those in more inclusive po- 
sitions dictate. If that is all he is to be his 
title is a misnomer. He should be called sec- 
retary or clerk. 

The position of the high school principal in 
our present scheme of organization is not very 
clearly defined—at least in so far as the prin- 
cipals themselves are concerned. This was 
forcibly brought to the attention of the prin- 
cipals who attended the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. at Detroit last Feb- 
ruary, as the principals had no recognition on 
the programme. At that time a few of the 
principals got together and decided that at the 
next meeting in Kansas City February, 1917— 
a dinner should be held by high school prin- 
cipals, and a program be given. On April 15, 
1916, some seventy-eight principals from lead- 
ing high schools representing seven of the 
middle western states met at the La Salle 
hotel, Chicago, and organized the “ National 
Association of principals of secondary schools.” 
It was decided to invite to membership in this 
Association the Principal of every high school 
in the United States. An organization of this 
sort will do much to place the high school 
principal in a better light, both in the educa- 
tional world and in the world of common 
affairs. 

The discussions of this meeting brought out 
the following facts: 1. That the high school 
principalship has grown to be a man-sized job. 

That many of the high school principals 
ie deliberately chosen this particular field of 
work and intend to make it their permanent 
profession. 3. That at present, the high 
school principals do not control the high 
school. That the authority is divided into 
three parts; the colleges, the central school 
authority or superintendent, and the high 
school principal. In the opinion of the men 
present, the high school principals know more 
about high school work than any other body 
of men. 4. That the other forces which have 
dominated the high school situation had ob- 
tained domination because the high school is 
of recent development, and the profession of 
high school principals is of still more recent 
origin. They are maintaining their control 
through organization. Even the organization 
of National Superintendence is commonly un- 
derstood to be the national organization of 
superintendents. There was no spirit of an- 
tagonism towards any men or body of men, 
but it was felt that high school interests and 
the interests of the high school principals de- 
manded an organization. 

The following are some of the things such 
an organization would accomplish: 1. It 
would create a professional consciousness on 
the part of the principals of secondary 
schools. 2. It would become a clearing house 
for ideas on secondary education, thus en- 
abling us to bring the best thought of the day 
into our schools. 3. It would serve as an 
instrument for determining th2 prerogatives of 
the high school principals. 4. The universi- 
ties and colleges would take notice and have 
increasing respect for secondary schoolmen, 
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since we could meet them on an equal foot- 
ing. 5. Recommendation from such an organ- 
ization would carry great weight in determin- 
ing matters of educational policy. 6. The in- 
fluence of such an organization with the gen- 
eral public and with the boards of education 
would be far beyond our present influence as 
individuals. 

The High School Principal holds one of the 
most important positions in the educational 
system. No other office is fraught with 
heavier responsibilities or more satisfactory 
opportunities for doing good. He is an edu- 
cational engineer with a wonderful opportu- 
nity and a magnificent responsibility ; he works 
with human personalities at a time when tact, 
interest and enthusiasm count much in their 
development. He touches the life of a com- 
munity as no other official can. 

The High School Principal is the man on 
the ground. He is not a transitory visitor, 
one who pauses in his hurried rush from 
school to school and chances to have disor- 
ganized conditions by his irregular appear- 
ance. Hence the principal knows as no other 
man can knew the personnel of the school and 
its needs. Furthermore he is the only one in 
connection with the systems who has an op- 
portunity for observing and learning these 
needs from all viewpoints. He knows the 
abilities and personalities of the instructors 
and can make the combinations which cause 
the fewest difficult situations. 

All organizations which work on people 
rather than on things have to pay heed to the 
morale of their force. For no better reason 
than this the high school principal should be 
given full power to choose his own faculty. 
The best results can never be obtained when the 
principal has to become a “ glorified mill-boss.” 
Only when he has an intelligent and a fully 
sympathetic faculty can he obtain the most 
advantageous results. No matter what the 
curriculum a living, working, flexible, co- 
operating faculty can do more than all else in 
developing the child to his best. 

Perhaps one of the most insistent cries from 
all sources, whether from those who are sure 
that the old is entirely bad or from others who 
think that changing conditions in living de- 
mand alterations in education, is the need for 
individual training. The fundamental ethical 
principle of education is that each individual 
shall do what nature has best fitted him for. 
Every child has the right to be happy; and 
love for education, not hatred of it, should be 
instilled. Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has, it seems 
to me, given the key-note of the educational 
system in such a way that neither the con- 
servative nor the radical can complain: “ Ena- 
ble the children to find themselves; to discover 
their abilities and to develop and use them to 
understand the world in which they live; to 
know the people among whom they live; to 
use the opportunities and the forces in their 
environment for the common good; to be 
prepared to appreciate the meaning of life and 
work, and to live a life in which the doing of 
all duties and the performance of all work 
shall be with understanding, inspiration and 
purpose.” To this end the principal points to 
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be emphasized in the true education of a child 
are initiative, self-reliance, will-power, capa- 
bility and above all else—health. 

Organization of the curriculum is perhaps 
the principal’s most important official duty. 
To properly discharge this duty he should have 
a thorough knowledge of his community and 
its needs. Yet in the main the problems are 
practically the same for all communities. The 
curriculum must be organized with due regard 
for the development of the senses as well as 
the memory. In order that the balance of the 
two classes of studies may be held throughout 
the four years of high school there are certain 
subjects which by their very nature so develop 
both the senses and the memory that it stands 
every school in good stead to include them. 
The main points of dispute regarding English 
are about the subject-matter and manner of 
presentation. Certain practical points, letter 
writing, general rules of punctuation, the min- 
imum essentials of grammar as prescribed by 
the committee on English requirements,—must 
be given thoroughly and frequently before 
they are mastered. The greatest value to be 
derived from English, however, is the ability 
to appreciate. In fact English perhaps more 
than any other study has the power of sharp- 
ening one’s sense of humor, of teaching one to 
discriminate the fine shades of meaning in 
words and discerning the different opinions 
that people may have on the same subject. As 
the mother tongue it is the tool that every one 
must use. All should learn to use it effec- 
tively. 

General Science should be placed in the first 
year because it gives thorough training of both 
senses and memory. A survey of the field of 
science ean do much to arouse an interest in 
all phases of the world about one. Interest 
stimulates the use of the senses. Observation 
which is prompted by a definite plan develops 
accuracy. 

Drawing, both mechanical and free hand, 
and manual training and domestic science and 
art, are other means for developing the senses 
of sight, observation and proportion. Even 
though one is not to make practical use of 
many facts learned in these studies, the prin- 
ciples mastered are of such proved value as 
to compel their place in the mcdern curric- 
ulum. 

The American people have been negligent 
in the training of both the speaking and the 
singing voice. Too often our sense of hearing 
is undiscriminating ; too frequently one sound 
is so like another that the beauty of the melody 
is lost. Music and public speaking are such 
efficient means for developing this sense, as 
well as for opening other avenues for enjoy- 
ment and appreciation, that they must be given 
prominent places in the curriculum of the 
American high school. 

Certain time-honored subjects are not to be 
discarded in the endeavor to keep up with 
this modern movement. Instead they are to 
be given a more prominent place than ever 
because they may be so easily correlated with 
the sense subject's. Foreign languages, history 
and mathematics must not be administered in- 
discriminately to every pupil, any more than 
the vocational subjects are to be made com- 
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pulsory. In this tendency to provide the non- 
cultural minds with material for their devel- 
opment we are apt to forget those whose abili- 
ties and interests run in the opposite direction. 
All types must be considered and cared for. 

After the curriculum comes the duty of ad- 
justing the work to the pupil and the pupil to 
the work. This calls for the greatest wisdom 
on the part of the principal and is partly solved 
by arranging the curriculum into different 
courses. To meet the needs of our community 
the curriculum embodies the Collegiate course, 
both Academic and Technical; the General 
course; and the Commercial courses, Certifi- 
cate or two-year course and Diploma or four- 
year course. Each, as its title indicates, is a 
preparation for some definite end. The sub- 
jects are so grouped in each course to meet 
the needs for such preparation. 

The assignment of classes to the teachers is 
the next problem in organization. This must 
be done so that none shall be overburdened 
and all share alike, as far as is possible, in the 
work of the school. With the school organ- 
ized into departments, with competent special- 
ists at the head of each to direct the work of 
the department, the principal’s problem is made 
far less difficult. A broad training for the 
teacher is an absolute essential with special 
training in the subject he expects to teach. 
The day of the “ Jack of all trades” is past, 
let us hope, in the teaching profession. What- 
ever the number of recitation periods into 
which the school day is divided, each teacher 
should have at least one period free from all 
other duties to attend the manifold extra du- 
ties which force themselves upon us in the 
day’s work. If the period results only in one 
of rest for the teacher, the school is many 
times the gainer in a more vital, energetic 
discharge of class room work because of the 
quiet hour. 

The best class room results can be obtained 
only when the enrollment is kept within rea- 
sonable limits. Much of the wreckage in our 
schools to-day is due to too large classes. The 
pupils, as a matter of course, do not get the 
attention they should have and become dis- 
couraged with failure as the result, or, what 
is worse, in the large class the boy soon learns 
that he cannot be called to recite as frequently 
and loafs on his job. Another, and by no 
means the smallest of evils of large classes, 
is the wear and tear on the teacher’s energies. 
Teachers after all are only human, and what- 
ever causes excess drain on their vital ener- 
gies redounds to the injury of the pupils. 
Saying the least, over-crowding of classes is 
a short-sighted policy, defeating the very end 
it hopes to attain, economy of school funds. 
Twenty-five to thirty is an enrollment suffi- 
ciently large for satisfactory results. 

The extra-class room activities must not be 
neglected in our daily scheme of school work. 
One period a day should be free from recita- 
tion in which the various activities may be 
cared for. One day each week, if the school 
has a large auditorium, should be given to 
General Assembly when the school may meet 
as a whole to hear a program of some kind 
prepared by some of their number, or listen to 
an address by some prominent man on some live 
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topic of the day. If time affords after the 
address, much interest is aroused among the 
pupils if an open forum is conducted in which 
the pupils are permitted to rise and ask the 
speaker questions. One day a week this pe- 
riod may well be employed by the literary 
societies of the school; another may be given 
to orchestra practice, another to glee and opera 
choruses, and the fifth to the athletic and 
social interests of the school. This is not a 
period wasted for it gives opportunity for de- 
velopment of many lines of ability which our 
class rooms do not provide. And this, I take 
it, is an essential function of education. 

* Those plans which tend toward the develop- 
ment of the individuality of each pupil outside 
of the class room in the extra-class activities 
are frequently of great importance in the later 
life of the pupils, and are a greater test of the 
organizing power of the principal. No student 
activity, whether it be in athletic, literary or 
class organizations, accomplishes the greatest 
results unless through them the students learn 
to plan and do. A spirit of responsibility and 
initiative must be developed; this cannot be 
successfully done by turning the pupils loose 
in their meetings. Advice must be given but 
given so tactfully that the pupils soon learn to 
reason and to see the wisdom for following 
some plans and the folly in seriously consid- 
ering others. To insure such results there 
should be a faculty member as an advisory 
manager in each extra-class project. 

In our scheme of daily program we are 
pleased to call the first ten minutes of the 
morning the “A” period. This period ena- 
bles the teachers to take the attendance, and 
gives the pupils opportunity to “settle down” 
before the class work begins. Our next period 
of fifteen minutes is devoted to chapel. This 
is made possible, because of our spacious halls 
and five large entrances to the auditorium on 
both the main and balcony floors. Our nine 
hundred pupils find it a simple matter to pre- 
sent themselves in the auditorium in about two 
minutes’ time, ready for the chapel service. 
This is the principal’s big opportunity with the 
pupils. Their minds at the beginning of the 
day are exceptionally receptive. In the words 
of Mr. Tetlow, “ What he says or reads, if it 
bears the impress of a sound mind, a good 
heart, a disciplined will, and a consecrated 
spirit, cannot fail to make those who listen, 
responsive to the high ideals which it em- 
bodies.” Who can tell the extent of this un- 
conscious influence? The organization of the 
pupil’s day must guarantee his whereabouts 
every minute of the day. When a pupil enters 
school he contracts his full time to the school 
for the instruction and other considerations 
received. When he absents himself from school 
for a day, a fraction thereof, a class period or 
a portion of a class period, he has violated his 
contract and technically is no longer a mem- 
ber of the school. His means of revalidating 
his contract is by bringing to the principal or 
class supervisor delegated to the function an 
excuse from his parent setting forth the rea- 
son for such absence or tardiness. If accepted 
he is given an admit to class which the teach- 
ers sign upon receiving him. At the close of 
the day this signed admit is returned to the 
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proper officer by the pupil. With complete co- 
operation on the part of the teachers, it is im- 
possible for the pupil to be absent from a class 
without the knowledge of the authorities. 
Thus “cutting” is reduced to a minimum. 

In a school of nine hundred pupils the bur- 
den of caring for excuses for absences, etc., 
is too great for one person if he wishes to do 
much else for the school. To trust a matter 
of such importance to thirty or forty different 
teachers has objections which will readily sug- 
gest themselves. For our needs we have found 
it advisable to select four teachers to whom 
the special duty of class supervisor is assigned. 
This supervisor not only looks after the cler- 
ical details of absence, tardiness, etc., but learns 
as much as possible of the home conditions 
of the children under his supervision. 

These few features from our own organi- 
zation are offered, not as the final word on 
the subject, but rather with the hope that the 
discussion which they may provoke will give 
us new thoughts for their improvement. 


Miss Mabel E. Mulock, head of the Eng- 
lish Department, Altoona High School, 
presented the following paper on the 


ADVANTAGES OF DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 
IN LARGE HIGH SCHOOL, 


My whole sense of fitness rebels at the idea 
of organizing a department and talking about 
the advantages of department’ organization. 
It would be more appropriate for the principal 
of a school, or a teacher with the department 
background, or a student who has had a unified 
four years’ course, no matter what changes in 
teachers, to talk on the advantages. I can only 
tell you why I believe in a departmental scheme, 
what we feel and intend its advantages to be, 
in relation to the whole. 

First, let me be thoroughly understood on 
one point. Department organization is entirely 
unnecessary in the small school. It becomes 
serviceable only when there are more than 
three teachers in a given subject. Otherwise, 
constant conference one with another or with 
the principal is so easily possible that a sin- 
gleness of purpose and of standard almost 
maintains itself, and further organization is 
unnecessary. And even in the larger school— 
it should be remembered that such organiza- 
tion is simply the apparatus through which a 
current is to be transmitted, that the form 
should be the simplest possible compatible 
with such a completeness that there can be no 
gaps, no delays, no temporary makeshifts. 

Regardless of my own relation to a depart- 
ment, regardless of any particular department, 
let me present the several economies of a de- 
partmental scheme in the large high school in 
relation: (1) To the first organization of the 
school in September. (2) To the running gear 
of the whole plant, once in operation, which 
includes the placing of students, training of 
teachers when necessary, hearing and adjust- 
ment of claims presented from whatever source 
and the relation to other departments in mat- 
ters of co-operation, collaboration and co- 
ordination. (3) To the actual efficiency in the 
department itself, which includes the estab- 
lishment and the constant study of the course, 
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together with the relation of the teachers in 
the department to each other. (4) Finally, to 
the whole system and design of education in 
the city. 

Consider first the September organization: 
The principal has the placing of classes, the 
making of the schedule, the adjustment of the 
schedule and physical conditions, the enroll- 
ment of the students, the correlating of de- 
partments, general supervision of all the func- 
tions of the high school, creating conditions 
favorable to good teaching, creating conditions 
favorable for good study, correlating as far as 
possible shop work with the academic work, 
supporting the teachers in discipline, and hold- 
ing conference with the heads of the depart- 
ments, not to mention the constant necessity 
for his conducting opening exercises and mak- 
ing them devotional, his constant necessity for 
being thoroughly familiar with the latest books 
on high school education, with current high 
school problems, and making his faculty feel 
themselves a necessary and vital part of the 
system. 

With all this he ought not to have on his 
hands the re-examination of pupils who did 
summer work for a fall examination. His 
duties should not be complicated even by 
checking up such a list. Every department 
has its own list, looks after its own examina- 
tions, places pupils according to results, records 
the credits, reports to the principal only that 
all pupils are placed. Of course, examinations, 
grades, etc., are all kept subject to his call. 

He places pupils entering from other schools 
with a regular record. Where irregularity is 
apparent, the head of the department in ques- 
tion places them. Again, with an elective sys- 
tem, and in a town where many students work 
during the afternoon hours, the angel Gabriel 
himself could not so arrange a schedule as to 
prevent conflicts—two classes at the same hour. 
With department organization, two persons, 
the heads of the two departments, make some 
amicable arrangement. Otherwise a student 
or the principal would have to travel from 
pillar to post to find a suitable class not already 
crowded. I assume that in department work, 
beginning with the first hour of the first day, 
every teacher of the subject reports the exact 
number in classes, so that is constantly and 
accurately known to the central office, and no 
transfers are made to classes already filled to 
capacity. It would be some trouble for a 
principal in the first few days to keep in touch 
with all. 

Instruction of new teachers in the policies 
of a department, concerning supplies and all 
things relating to special work, is left to the 
department; so that the principal is relieved 
of constant, trivial questions. In the matter 
of requisitions for supplies also there is econ- 
omy and efficiency. Each department head 
assembles all the requirements for the opening 
of classes and hands them in complete. The 
principal has no checking up of forty or fifty 
overlapping lists, each making its own margin. 
So in relation to the first organization I would 
consider important: the placing of students, 
failures, new, re-examined; assuming respon- 
sibility for adjusting of new teachers; assem- 
bling reports, requisitions, etc., for the prin- 
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cipal—all of which otherwise would fall upon 


the principal. In our own school in a single 
department there were, in 1915, 576 adjust- 
ments to be made; in 1916 over three hundred, 
to meet either some need of a pupil or desire 
of the principal, or to co-operate with some 
necessary change in other departments. With 
no department organization the principal would 
have had all that multiplied by the number of 
departments and all these, remember, are in- 
dividual cases to be individually handled. 

Again, the principal in those first days learns 
through departments just where his attention 
may be needed, can confer with the central 
office when he sees a mistake or a weakness, 
and may place there the responsibility for 
having that’ mistake corrected. The special 
training that is occasionally needed by the new 
teacher, too, becomes the business of the de- 
partment, at the instance of or open to the 
suggestion of the principal. For in a large 
school, though the principal does keep up with 
the forward movement and the most progress- 
ive details in all subjects, and is ready to sug- 
gest helpful methods in any direction, yet,were 
he subject to from thirty to fifty such calls at 
any minute, he would never get anything else 
done. It is a convenience and an economy to 
him to have specially trained people, one in 
each subject, to whom he can make a sugges- 
tion, and have it transmitted to all classes, a 
person to whom teacher or pupil may go for 
suggestion. 

Again, department organization makes it pos- 
sible to have a central professional library, a 
collection of helpful texts, material for sup- 
plementary work, special subject journals, etc., 
at the instant command of teachers. Any 
teacher, at any hour of the day, may have 
access to the department collection of books, 
may send pupils to it. All records of pupils 
and special information concerning them are 
there available. All this may seem unimpor- 
tant, yet! in the general executive business of 
every day any teacher in the actual work of 
teaching recognizes the constant convenience 
and economy so secured. 

Perhaps this would be as good a time as any 
to speak of these records. The entire para- 
phernalia of the department I know best, with 
nine teachers and fifteen hundred students, is 
a department book, and a file of registration 
cards. (A page of the book and several cards 
are in the hands of your chairman, if you 
care to look at them.) The entire school is 
recorded alphabetically in the department book, 
with the pupil’s name, the period in which he 
recites, the year’s work he is taking, his name 
and his grades, with the initial of his teacher, 
so that at any minute parent, superintendent 
or principal can find out to whose room to go 
and when to hear him recite; and his grade 
may be obtained at the department office with- 
out any search to find his teacher. This book 
serves also as the official duplicate of all the 
grades, and is at the end of the year filed in 
the principal’s office as the official record in 
that one subject. 

A registration card gives all the usual infor- 
mation concerning the pupil, address, telephone 
number, etc. It states in what school he was 
prepared for high school work, how many 
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years he has been in this particular school, his 
teacher, period, class in that! subject, number 
of credits he has up to date, his previous Eng- 
lish record, and his entire schedule of subjects. 
The school from which he was promoted serves 
sometimes to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb, in case he has had inadequate prepara- 
tion for our work. His schedule discovers at 
a glance whether a failure may be due to his 
attempt to carry too many subjects. His pre- 
vious record suggests whether possible failure 
is due to the caliber of the student, or to the 
teacher’s failure to reach him. This registra- 
tion card from which the department book is 
made up, and the department book itself, con- 
stitute the entire equipment necessary for de- 
partment organization. 

Besides acting as a central office of informa- 
tion when classes are once in motion, it be- 
comes a province of the department to make 
or inspect examinations, visit classes in order 
to see that standards are kept, report to prin- 
cipal general results and any general weak- 
ness, to see that the desire of the principal 
or of the superintendent is carried out. In 
this last, department work is a distinct advan- 
tage to the general standards of the school, in 
that it makes possible to hold one person re- 
sponsible for carrying out those ideals. The 
principal, working as he does with small units, 
is justified in such placing of responsibility. 

Besides its executive office, department or- 
ganization fulfils a purpose to the student 
which the principal of a large school is too 
busy to attempt, and the individual teacher 
has too narrow a knowledge of the four-years’ 
conditions of any student’s life to fulfil. It 
makes a place to which parents, students, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, all parties concerned, 
may come and register the frankest kind of 
requests, where reasons may be given, changes 
may possibly be brought about. In short, it 
becomes a confidence office. 

Many a pupil has his special aptitude, his 
special bugbear. That is the thing that gives 
value to a source of common knowledge of 
the work of a student in a given subject. 
When there are many pupils and many teach- 
ers in a department, a little system becomes 
necessary. When a pupil is weak in a subject 
the teacher fills out a slip, stating name, class, 
period of recitation, grades up to date, reason 
for failure as she sees it, and the name and 
address of the parent. (This last she finds on 
the registration card.) The pupil is inter- 
viewed, trouble is discovered, and it is truly 
a discovery sometimes of a real obstacle, or 
of a teacher’s failure to make assignments 
clear, or of the indifference of a home. Some- 
times only an hour of special attention on the 
part of the head of the department either 
makes the work more clear or makes the pupil 
realize an interest and watchfulness over and 
above that of his own teacher. To be sure, 
seventy-five per cent. of these cases confess 
that they are not making sufficient effort. At 
any rate, whatever the pupil says is recorded 
on the back of the slip; there follows a period 
of watchful waiting, while both the teacher 
and the pupil make an extra effort to get hold 
of the work. In most cases there is great im- 
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provement. In case there is not, a letter is 
sent to the parent, stating: 
My dear M. So and So: 

Miss ——, John’s teacher in (subject) re- 
ports that he is not doing as well as he might 
in... I have spoken to John in the matter, 
but I think it would be mutually helpful if you 
could come and talk the matter over any after- 
noon bet'ween one and three o'clock. 

I am, 
Very truly yours, 


This seldom fails to bring one parent or the 
other. Persistent failure after all this is re- 
ported to the principal. Through this watch- 
fulness the failures in a school of fourteen 
hundred were reduced to 11 per cent. in the 
freshman class, 8 per cent. in the second year 
class, 7 per cent. in the third, and 6 per cent. 
in the senior year—a numerical average of 9 
per cent. in 1400. The history of the pupil too 
becomes an accessible possession of the depart- 
ment, rather than of a single teacher who may 
never teach John again. To the weak pupil I 
have found that department organization be- 
comes most valuable. 

Co-ordination and correlation of work is too 
well known for me to define or to laud here. 
Suffice it to say that with department organi- 
zation that co-ordination becomes a very sim- 
ple matter. Two persons confer, work out 
details, judge how far to carry co-ordination 
profitably, make themselves responsible, and 
through two whole departments the work goes 
into operation. A German class translating 
The Niebelungen Ring in the English class 
makes those stories the basis of oral compo- 
sition. Translation of a French play becomes 
an exercise in English for the English class. 
Manual training furnishes work for drawing 
classes, for mathematics, and for expository 
talking or writing. Science and mathematics 
suggest their own correlation. A point in cur- 
rent history or in civics gives matter for de- 
bate. The point I wish to make here is, that 
two persons controlling the course may more 
easily bring about and make effective such 
co-ordination of work than scattered persons 
here and there. The possibilities here are un- 
limited and too well recognized to need my 
time or yours for discussion. 

So far as actual efficiency in teaching the 
subject itself is concerned, there is no question 
of advantage, remembering how simple the or- 
ganization itself, and that the course serves not 
to limit but to direct the energies of teachers 
and students. As a central intelligence office 
concerning pupils, a base of supplies, instantly 
accessible material on any subject, a pro- 
fessional library for teacher and pupil, a place 
to find solutions to problems of management, 
pedagogy-method, etc., at need, all these I 
have mentioned, and these are valuable so far 
as convenience and executive work are con- 
cerned. 

Department organization, too, makes possi- 
ble a complete rather than a partial view of a 
situation. To be sure, a superintendent gets 
such a view, so does a principal. But I need 
not recount to this audience what a multitude 
of other things those men have to do. This 
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general and complete view of a given situation 
makes it possible to know whether a weakness 
is peculiar to a given class, to given teachers’ 
classes, or to an entire school. If to a special 
class, extra drill in that one spot is all that is 
necessary ; if in a teacher’s classes, that teacher 
needs help; but if to a whole school a change 
in the course is possible and necessary. To 
mistake one for the other is easy, almost inevi- 
table, unless there is an authorized person 
studying the entire situation. 

Most valuable of all, I suppose, to the teacher 
directly and to the school indirectly, is a possi- 
bility of general conference with other teach- 
ers doing the same work. One may have 
worked out a remedy for a weakness that will 
help the other and vice-versa. A comparison 
of results from various methods may easily be 
made. There is a general give and take, a 
family spirit, not always to be found with sepa- 
rate teachers thinking in terms of thine and 
mine instead of ours. 

The regular department meetings, besides 
being a kind of confessional conference, keep 
a standard established, assure to a course a 
stable purpose to become the ideal of that 
school, no matter how the personnel of the 
teaching force may change. There is however 
no restriction, no dictation of methods, but 
rather a strict demanding of certain results. 
Meantime the teacher is free to enrich the 
course as much as possible. The office of the 
department is rather a watchfulness, a readi- 
ness to suggest a method if necessary, and an 
assuming of responsibility. 

Just what the course really means to accom- 
plish, too, the general policies of fairness, jus- 
tice, recognition of effort, of seeing a vital 
relation between the work assigned and what 
of real value the student is to get out of the 
assignment, in short, the general spirit of the 
work I think can best be secured by family 
discussion. Any new teacher just establishing 
ideals or one who may not have thought deeper 
than her “ position,” really is forced by the 
general atmosphere to work in harmony with 
it. She learns to question not, How successful 
am I?, but, Is Mary—is John—learning to use 
their powers for all they are worth? She 
thinks not in terms of your class, my class; 
not even your department, my department; but 
rather our students. Is the school making 
boys and girls into self-reliant, intelligent 
young men and women, capable of putting into 
life, and therefore getting out of life, some- 
thing really worth while? 

So I would submit to you the advantages of 
department organization as it concerns econ- 
omy of executive effort, leaving the principal 
free for the larger problems of high school 
management; as it concerns the relation of 
subject to subject, making possible co-ordina- 
tion of work; -s it creates a double watchful- 
ness over and helpfulness to the weak student; 
and establishes a policy approved by the au- 
thorities, fulfilling for the city its ideal of 
education. I would submit the advantages of 
department organization, not an organization 
to make more complicated general high school 
management, but rather to make it! more sim- 
ple, on the principle that strength of unity 
alone makes for strength of community. 
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Miss Claire M. Conway, of the Nanti- 
coke High School, followed with a paper 


on 
INTRA-CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 


According to Parker, “A school is a com- 
plicated, specialized institution, maintained by 
society to achieve certain specific results.” 

First, “A school is a complicated specialized 
institution.” Now every other great plant as 
complicated as the school depends for its effi- 
ciency to a large extent upon organization, and 
no amount of pains or expense is spared by 
any good business man to add to the output of 
his institution either in quality or quantity. 

If this is real economy where the product, 
otherwise wasted, is material, much more is it 
in the school where the thing wasted is the 
life of a boy or girl. What is true of the insti- 
tution as a whole is on a smaller scale equally 
true of every department of it and of every 
class of every department, and upon the or- 
ganization within the class room depends to a 
great extent the success of the teacher. I am 
aware that to-day the trend is against organi- 
zation or routine, in favor of freedom and in- 
dividuality. Right here let us consider the 
second part of the definition of a school—“ to 
achieve certain specific results.” Before we 
can make any headway at all it is necessary 
that we agree as to what the results shall be. 
A few years ago we high school people would 
have given as our answer to that question, “ in- 
formation.” “A high school was a place for 
preserving a course of study, in which the 
bright, industrious, well-behaved pupil was the 
especial province of the teacher.” He re- 
ceived attention, because he was “ likely.” He 
would be an ornament to some profession, a 
leader among men, and an “honor” to his 
school. “To-day, the high school exists as 
much for the dull, lazy, impudent boy as for 
his opposite. We take every child we can get, 
as often as we can get him, or as seldom as 
we must take him, however poor he may be in 
brains, industry, gratitude, respect,—in every- 
thing which has been thought to be a high 
school requisite. Just here the high school 
came into its own. Scholarship ceased to be 
our primary business and the improving of 
every child to as great a degree as possible, so 
that he may go from us a more efficient mem- 
ber of democratic society, has become our 
ultimate aim. : 

Having decided in a general way as to a 
unified purpose, we can now discuss class-room 
management from a definite point of view, 
organization in relation to purpose. 

If our class is to be well regulated some rou- 
tine is necessary. We wish to make good 
members of democratic society, and there are 
some who say that democracy is based on the 
idea of freedom and individuality, and for 
that reason they would banish from the class- 
room hard and fast rules and allow the boy or 
girl freedom and individuality. This might do 
if real democracy and ideal democracy were 
one and the same thing. The practical side of 
the situation is the one we must face whether 
we would wish to or not. We in the vicinity 
of Wilkes-Barre think we live in a fairly civi- 
lized democratic community, in the generally 
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accepted sense of that word, but for fourteen 
months those of us who are here from that 
section did not ride on any one of the numer- 
ous branches of the street car system. In- 
stead, we rode on “ jitneys,” exposed ourselves 
in all kinds of weather to riding in open con- 
veyances, took the additional accident risk and 
paid double fare for the privilege of so doing. 
We would have very much preferred to ride 
on the cars, but we did not. We from Nanti- 
coke found our “jitney” waiting perhaps 
twenty feet from a corner where a turn would 
start us directly for Nanticoke, but the driver 
did not dare make that turn. Instead, he had 
to go in exactly the opposite direction, make 
a complete circuit of the public square, a dis- 
tance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, and enter 
South Main Street in that way Yet it was 
democratic society that imposed on our per- 


| sonal freedom all these restrictions to which 


we had to submit, if we wished to live com- 
fortably or even avoid arrest. From the point 
of view then of the purpose of a school, it is 
not necessary that we impose rules which will 
teach the pupil self-control—whether or not 
he perceives the reason at that time. 
Organization is also conducive to habit, and 
good organization is justifiable on that ground, 
because good habits are invaluable. The power 
of self-control is the greatest asset the school 
can give an individual. The two factors en- 
tering into the power of self-control are envi- 
ronment and the resistance of the individual. 
True, the danger of environment can be con- 
trolled somewhat by legislation and public 
opinion, but the power of resistance can be 
strengthened only by training and discipline. 
“The dominant impulse which runs through 
our lives from the cradle to the grave is—to 
get what we want.” If a boy or girl is to 
become an efficient and useful member of 
democratic society, he or she must have con- 
trol over this impulse. We believe rules which 
form the habit of self-control will make more 
easy the task of inculcating motives actuating 
their desires as high as possible, so that the 
best things will appeal to them and so that 
they will exercise their powers of inhibition in 
such a way as to give them control even of 
their desires. Too often we tell the boy that 
life is a game and that it is the biggest, great- 
est, grandest! game ever plaved; but too seldom 
do we send him out with a good grasp or 
understanding of the rules of the game. Fre- 
quently we hear men over forty complain that 
they have failed to attain the object of their 
ambition, or have lost| many valuable years of 
their lives, because they had not been taught 
the lesson of self-control at the right time. 
What should concern us particularly is that 
the habit bred in the school room be a good 
one. Certain habits which reduce to routine 
everything mechanical also free the mind for 
concentrated attention to the work in hand. It 
is all right to talk about “teaching school,” 
but we must also “keep school” in order that 
we may lave a school to teach. Anything then 
which is purely mechanical, that is, which is to 
be done every day in the same way because it 
saves time, inculcates useful social habits, or 
frees the mind for something more valuable, 
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should be reduced to pure routine and consti- 
tute the class-room organization. 

The question of just what should be reduced 
to the mechanical, what will instil useful hab- 
its, and what should receive a minimum of 
thought that the mind may be free to attend 
to the work at hand. This is to a certain ex- 
tent a matter of opinion and to some extent 
a matter of the personality of the teacher. 
One teacher can handle a group of pupils with 
scarcely any rules and have order, another 
under the sam: conditions would have bedlam. 
Personallv I try to have as few rules as pos- 
sible, but I do insist they they shall be obeyed. 
I believe the place to start the class-room or- 
ganization is outside the class-room door. An 
orderly line entering a room is much prefera- 
ble to a disorderly group, and the chances are 
much greater that the recitation will start more 
smoothly. Once inside the door, the first virtue 
to mention is punctuality. If a pupil does not 
come on time, he should not come at all except 
for a very good reason. Each pupil should 
have the same seat every day. In this way he 
becomes accustomed to his environment and 
is not distracted by finding himself under the 
necessity of becoming acquainted with new 
neighbors frequently. If the place of sitting 
is changed after the first day of school it 
should be done by the teacher or with his per- 
mission, for a reason. This arrangement ex- 
pedites the taking of the roll, enabling the 
teacher to get it ata glance. It also saves time 
and unnecessary confusion when returning cor- 
rected work. The teacher can even in his 
study arrange the papers in the order that the 
pupils sit, for he knows exactly where each 
will be the next day, and it will be unneces- 
sary for him to run a marathon to return a 
few papers. 

The pros and cons of the question as to 
whether the pupils should be permitted to 
whisper in class, I have never considered, as 
it does not seem to me to be the main issue. 
It seems to me that the rules of polite society 
are at stake here, and I take the first oppor- 
tunity with my first year class to impress 
upon them the absolute necessity of polite- 
ness in the class-room. Hence, one of my 
rules is that no one in class talks while another 
is talking, whether myself or a pupil, because 
it is impolite; and it is almost never necessary 
for me to address myself to any pupil for 
violating that rule. The pupil’s pride carries 
him over that when once he has grasped your 
point of view. Let me add that the English 
teacher is at a double advantage in this, be- 
cause the subject allows so many things to be 
done indirectly and nicely, which one teaching 
other subjects may have to do more abruptly, 
and yet tactfully avoid too much antagonism. 
This does not mean that the pupil should not 
express his opinion. He may do that as freely 
as he likes, but’ he must do it in an orderly 
way and everyone else must listen to him. 
True, he may not talk as much in this way; 
but he will say more. He is twice as likely 
to talk sense, and the inevitable “smarty” 
will not put in an appearance half so often. 

Another valuable rule concerns unstudied 
lessons. A pupil who has not studied his les- 
son may come to class, but he must tell the 
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teacher when he enters the room that he is 
unprepared or, if partly prepared, just how far 
his preparation extends. This admission ex- 
empts him from recitation for the day on the 
advance lesson, but does not exclude him from 
the benefit of the recitation. It also relieves 
him of the embarrassment of admitting before 
the whole class that he is unprepared. How- 
ever, no pupil may avail himself of this rule 
too frequently, and never without a good rea- 
son. Failure to comply with this requirement 
should be met with dismissal from class with 
penalty attached—a zero or some specific task, 
at! the discretion of the teacher; but that task 
should never be the committing to memory of 
a masterpiece of literature. That is a literary 
crime. Of course, the value of this rule as of 
every other rule depends upon the infrequency 
rather than the frequency with which it is ap- 
plied. “ Popular” punishment is worthless and 
fails to punish any one but the teacher. Pu- 
pils do dread the penalty or they would seek 
to avoid it. 

In general, the discipline, the organization, 
the rule, or whatever you may be pleased to 
call it, while it should be definite and rigidly 
adhered to should be as little in evidence as 
possible. It should expedite and not halt the 
recitation; but if the teacher must stop to 
reprove a pupil, it should be done in such a 
way that neither that pupil or any other will 
care to infringe in the same way again. Avoid 
however an exhibition of temper on these oc- 
casions. An emotional outburst only disturbs 
the whole group, wastes energy more wisely 
reserved for something else, and destroys the 
work of that period at least, and it may carry 
over its bad effects for several days. The dig- 
nity of a teacher is something he cannot af- 
ford to lose in this way orin any other. Avoid 
familiarity in the class-room and perhaps even 
out of the class-room. Pupils appreciate a 
friendly interest in times of stress; but they 
do not think any more of us for the “ chummy 
attitude,” which too frequently makes the 
school room organization hard to maintain, if 
not altogether impossible. Pupils, if treated 
with too much familiarity, are more likely to 
interpret our later discipline as personal. Idle 
threats should also come under the ban. Never 
threaten to do something you cannot do or 
would not wish to do. But when you promise 
be as good as your word, whether it concerns 
reward or penalty. 

Organization depends finally on the quality 
of work the teacher himself does and the 
kind he exacts. After all he is the main cog 
in the class-room machine, and in order to 
make any organization effective he must him- 
self be fully organized. He must know his 
subject, plan his work, and then follow his 
plan. By this I do not mean that he is to be 
a routine teacher and treat his pupils as so 
many machines; but the teacher who has not 
prepared a definite task for a definite time, 
who has not shown skill in the selection and 
arrangement of subject matter, will render 
practically useless what would otherwise be 
an almost! perfect organization. 

Principal J. Floyd Steele, of the Junior 
High School, Johnstown, presented the last 
paper of the afternoon session on the 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN OPERATION. 


In probably no other age has fancy found 
fact such a worthy competitor for the thought 
and consideration of man. We have learned 
that the twin sisters, theory and practice, have 
individual characteristics and differences. And 
so the world says to-day, “I don’t care how 
your proposition looks upon paper, but how 
does it work out in practice?” The Junior 
High School has become the cynosure of all 
educational eyes. The world wants to know if 
this potion, propounded by the best physicians 
of schools, proves to be the panacea for the 
educational unrest and dissatisfaction of the 
past decade. 

“Theoretically the Junior High School looks 
fine, but how does it work out in actual prac- 
tice?” is the question that is upon the lips of 
every live educator to-day. So it shall be my 
endeavor to tell you what little I know about 
the Junior High School in Operation. 

A Junior High School, as the term is com- 
monly understood, is a school consisting of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades, organized 
after the fashion of the ordinary high school. 
That is, pupils report to a class room known 
as their assembly room. Leaving this room, 
they pass from one class room to another, re- 
turning to their assembly room at the end of 
the session. The pupils may or may not have 
a recitation under the teacher to whom they 
report for assembly, hence in a school organ- 
ized in this manner the principal should not 
be asked to do any regular teaching. The 
seventh and eighth grades are the last two 
grades of common school and the ninth grade 
is the first or freshman year of the high 
school. I do not consider the centralization 
of the upper grammar grades a Junior High 
School even though doing departmental work. 
The true Junior High School must make an 
easy transition from common school to high 
school—from primary to secondary, education. 
It must take the individual pupil into consid- 
eration by offering electives or different courses 
of study. Furthermore it must provide edu- 
cation for that majority who leave school and 
never enter the senior high school, or rather 
it must offer pre-vocational courses not de- 
signed to make skilful tradesmen but rather to 
lead the student to the threshold of a number 
of vocations in an endeavor to help the pupil 
find himself or to discover his bent or wherein 
his aptitudes lie. The school that teaches the 
things in which boys and girls are interested, 
or that interests the boys and girls in what 
it is teaching, will have over-crowded class 
rooms and overflowing study halls. 

The first and most important problem that 
the Jurior High School is expected to solve 
is to keep the child in school longer. If it 
accomplishes this one thing its existence is 
justified, and it should take its place among 
the great forward strides in education. Along 
about the sixth grade a pupil commences to 
question the value of the school. He canot see 
much connection between school and life and 
so he drops out as soon as the law allows. 
The Junior High School brings him under the 
influence of half-a-dozen or more different 
teachers—makes him a member of a new or- 
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ganization—quite frequently sends him to a 
different school, and permits him to study at 
least some of those things which he thinks the 
school ought to teach in order to be of any 
value to him. All of these factors have a 
healthy reaction upon a child for whom school 
life has palled and lost its charm. If he can 
be interested he will stay not only through 
the Junior High School but through the Se- 
nior High School as well. 

In our school very few students recite twice 
in the same day to the same teacher. Almost 
invariably one of these teachers will be able 
to get hold of that particular child in a man- 
ner that will influence him for good. Junior 
High School faculties should have a liberal 
sprinkling of male teachers. During grades 
seven, eight and nine pupils are passing 
through a transitional stage physically which 
the schools have failed to realize. At the age 
of twelve less than 5 per cent. of pupils are 
post-pubescent; at the age of sixteen more 
than 80 per cent. of pupils are post-pubescent. 
Have we as school men ever connected that 
fact with the fact that it is during the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades that pupils drop out 
of school in such alarming numbers? The 
monotonous reviews of the seventh and eighth 
grades cannot appeal to a mind filled with the 
wonders of an unfolding life nor to a heart 
at which manhood or womanhood is knock- 
ing for entrance, nor to a soul tingling with 
new thoughts, new feelings, new emotions. 
School must become tangible, live—real. 

None of our pupils do their sixth grade 
work in the Garfield building. When they 
come to the Junior High School they are no 
longer Coopersdale students, Morrellville stu- 
dents, Cambria City students, but they are all 
fused into a bigger organization. When we 
first opened our Junior High School these 
clannish tendencies were very noticeable, but 
gradually the lines of demarcation were wiped 
out. All my teachers agree that! an entirely 
different atmosphere prevails this year. 

The way our students elect shows that any- 
thing which is different from traditional school 
appeals to them. Forty-six per cent. of our 
seventh grade students elected shorthand and 
typewriting; 153 out of the total 377 in the 
school are taking commercial subjects; and 
105 of the rest are taking industrial subjects. 
Of course there is not such demand in Johns- 
town for stenographers as this would indicate, 
nor do we expect that all these boys and girls 
will follow that vocation. Shorthand and 
typewriting are educative just the same as 
arithmetic. It is not so much what a student 
studies at this particular time but that he 
work at something and work hard with an 
absorbing interest. He must be interested in 
something. I may never be a printer but if 
I have studied printing, a book becomes an 
entirely different object to me. It almost pos- 
sesses life because I understand the history of 
its creation. 

Our boys and girls will spend as much time 
in the typewriting room as we will allow them. 
Before school, after school and at noon every 
machine would be in use if we would permit 
it. There are always boys in the shop after 
school, and a night class organized some time 
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ago is regularly attended by the boys. who go 
to school in the daytime. 

The number of students electing each sub- 
ject are: German 70, Latin 30, Shorthand and 
Typewriting 153, Shop 73, Mechanical Draw- 
ing 19, Household Arts 32. 

Seventh and eighth grade students make one 
election. It is noteworthy that practically all 
our students who have gone on to the Senior 
High School are continuing there the same 
courses that they elected in the Junior High 
School, thus indicating that they know what 
they want and know what they are doing. It 
is too soon to say much about that, for the 
only students who have gone out from our 
schools entered the Junior High School as 
ninth grade students. I tried to test the child’s 
ability to elect wisely and to see what he 
thought the schools ought to teach. Although 
one election is radical in the eyes of many, 
yet we still confine the student within rather 
narrow bounds which is as it should be. The 
object of this experiment was to find out if 
seventh grade students dare be given much 
freedom of election. I was of the belief that 
they dare not. I had mimeographed a sheet 
as follows: 

The Purpose of School.—Study this until 
you thoroughly understand it. The purpose 
of school is to train us to be good citizens, to 
make life richer, better and fuller for us and 
our companions. In order to be a good citi- 
zens, that is, in order to have a rich, full life, 
a person must be: (1) Healthy. (2) Able to 
earn a good living. (3) Able to get pleasure 
out of such things as good music, good art, 
good books, good companions, his work, na- 
ture and the like. (4) Interested in the wel- 
fare of the community in which he lives. This 
means he will do everything he can to make it 
a beter place in which to live and he will op- 
pose anything which makes it a worse place 
in which to live. (5) Broadminded, tolerant 
of the views of others and in sympathy with 
mankind. 

What subjects would you study in school in 
order that the school might fit you to be a 
good citizen as outlined above? 

Read this until you thoroughly understand it 
before you answer anything. (Use pencil.) 

Let us assume that the schools are so ar- 
ranged that there are no required studies. 
Every branch is an elective, and you don’t 
have to study a subject if you don’t want to. 
All subjects are offered and you choose the 
ones you wish. There is no course of study. 
Each student comes to school as much as he 
goes to the store. You make your own course 
of study to fit your own particlar want's and 
needs, and study those branches which you 
think you ought to study or want to study. 
The school offers many studies but the stu- 
dent takes only those things he wants or needs. 
Suppose this were true. Check the subjects 


you would study some time or other during 
the time you were in school; in other words 
check those subjects which you think will ever 
be of any value or use to you. Indicate with 
a seven those you would study in the eighth 
grade, a nine those you would study in the 
ninth grade. Be honest now. 
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PURINE ois sic cieidarp Sawice@eteumarawals Grade ...... 
What do you exepect to do when grown up? 


Reading. Free Hand Drawing. 
Spelling. Mechanical Drawing. 
Arithmetic. Dress Making. 
Practical Arithmetic. Carpentry. 
Geography. Pattern Making. 
Grammar. Cabinet Making. 
U. S. History. Blacksmithing, 
English History. Painting. 
European History. Masonry. 
Ancient History. Sculpture. 
Music. Bricklaying. 
Algebra. Surveying. 
Cooking. Physiology. 
Sewing. English Literature. 
German. Sign Painting. 
Latin. Lettering. 
Spanish. Auto Repair. 
General Science. Analysis of Steel. 
Shorthand. Draughting. 
Typewriting. Machines, 
Bookkeeping. Metal Working. 
Chemistry. Banking. 
Salesmanship. 


Write in these lines any subjects you would 
like to study that are not in abovelist. (Three 
blank lines.) 

Write in these lines any subject you now 
study or have studied which you would not 
study if you didn’t have to. (Three blank 
lines.) 

I have not time to go deeply into the results 
of this test, but that will be discussed in an 
article I am preparing upon Electives. I gave 
each student a copy. Geography and History, 
of the fundamental branches, were the only 
subjects that proved unpopular. A great num- 
ber of students would not study Geography 
and History if they were not required to do 
so. The numbers decreased with each suc- 
ceeding grade, showing that as the student 
grew older he appreciated these subjects more. 
This lack of interest in these two branches is 
probably due to poor presentation generally. 
One boy wanted to be “a millionaire when he 
grew up.” One girl said she would like to 
take cooking because it was necessary to be 
able to prepare “a good meal for a man’s 
sake.” We offer one elective to seventh and 
eighth grade pupils. I am convinced that these 
students do not have the ability to elect wisely. 
Hence their course of study must be rather 
restricted, and one elective is sufficient for 
these grades, 

Now, is the Junior High School keeping 
students in school? In 1914 70 per cent. of the 
pupils prepared for ninth grade entered the 
High School in September. In 1915 71 per 
cent. entered. In 1916 83 per cent. of the 
pupils who finished the eighth grade came 
back to school for the next year’s work. This 
applies only to the pupils of the district in 
which the Junior High School is located. 

Next the Junior High School must make an 
easy transition from elementary to secondary 
education. Algebra, Ancient History, Latin 
and German are unknown worlds and the 
human foot is slow to plant itself upon un- 
trodden soil. The pupil is introduced to these 
subjects in the Junior High School only to 
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find that they are merely further steps in the 
process of education. And that is where they 
should be taught. But my German teacher 


cries: “ These students don’t even know what. 


an indirect object is.” Very well, there is the 
place to teach them. All of you who have 
studied a foreign language know that you 
never really knew your English grammar until 
you had studied another language. 

Then there is a chance for saving a year. 
It is our intention to do two years of High 
School work in three. So a student who has 
had three years of German in the Junior High 
School will have two full years of German. 
The same may be said of Latin and commer- 
cial subjects. To do the last two years of 
grammar school and the four years of High 
School in five years is no impossibility. Sup- 
pose you, for some reason or other, had never 
had the eighth grade work at all, what differ- 
ence do you suppose it would make upon you 
to-day? 

At the present time there is a naural break, 
a natural dropping-out place at the end of the 
eighth grade. This eight years of elementary 
school is only arbitrary anyhow. There are 
educators who claim that you can teach a pupil 
all the fundamentals he needs in six years. In 
Germany the pupils who complete the eight 
years of elementary education are those who 
expect to go no farther but to quit school and 
become the common soldier or the common 
tradesman. 

The Junior High School is moving this nat- 
ural stopping-place forward a year. Now the 
ambition becomes not to complete the grades 
but to complete the Junior High School. I 
regret that there is any convenient place to 
stop. The student should be made to feel that 
there are twelve consecutive grades without a 
break or interruption, and his goal from the 
time he enters school should be the comple- 
tion of all twelve grades. The Junior High 
School acquaints him with those subjects 
which we have so far called distinctly sec- 
ondary subjects and the tendency to continue 
is natural.: 

In pure memory work—in ability to catch 
the delicate shades and inflections—in ability 
to repeat exactly a phrase as it falls from the 
teacher’s lips—in ability to learn word endings 
and forms the seventh grade pupils excel all 
others. This is natural, as they learn the lan- 
guage much as they learn the mother tongue. 

In shorthand where a slight turn or change 
in position means so much seventh grade pu- 
pils more readily acquire skill. Of course, in 
none of these subjects do they accomplish as 
much as the older students. In typewriting 
and shop where mechanics enter in they are 
not so apt. It seems that they lack control of 
their bodies and the older boys and girls easily 
outstrip them. In many instances a seventh 
grade pupil keeps abreast with an eighth grade 
pupil, but generally speaking he is less apt 
with his hands. 

The advantages of the Junior High School 
to the Senior High School are the same as the 
advantages of concentrated seventh and eighth 
grade with the added advantage of completer 
elimination, since the Senior High School does 
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not get the pupil until the sophomore year, 
and hence maturer pupils. 

As the best athlete in school is often the 
poorest scholar, so in my work I have found 
students who have never before taken school 
seriously suddenly develop interest in shop- 
work or some similar subject and easily lead 
his class in that subject. This pupil who is 
dragging along waiting for the first oppor- 
tunity to quit school now takes a keen delight 
in at least one phase of school, and that stimu- 
lates his interest in the rest of the school. 
That type of boy or girl will be held in school 
by the electives of the Junior High School. 

Our school day is divided into six periods 
of fifty-five minutes each. Every seventh and 
eighth grade student has a recitation in every 
period. The period is a combined recitation 
and study period. I insist that my teachers 
use the period in the following way: (a) Re- 
view of yesterday’s lesson. (b) Recitation of 
to-day’s lesson. (c) Assignment and study 
of to-morrow’s lesson. Experience has shown 
that pupils of this age cannot advantageously 
be given a period for study alone. The com- 
bined recitation and study period must prevail 
in Junior High Schools. 

I was interested in finding out what our stu- 
dents thought of the school as organized and 
administered—a sort of trying to see the school 
from the student’s standpoint. I got out a 
form as enclosed and asked the students to 
answer the questions as they truly felt and not 
the way they thought we would like to have 
them answered. 

Garfield Junior High School.—It is the aim 
of your principal and your teachers to have 
the finest and best school in this city or any 
other city for that matter. We are working 
hard and we would like to know what you stu- 
dents think of the school. Answer the follow- 
ing questions. Do you like the long period? 
Do you like the combined recitation and study 
period? Would you prefer some periods for 
recitation and others for study? Do your 
teachers require too much night work? How 
much night! work do you really do? Is one 
elective enough for seventh and eighth grades? 
What other subjects should be offered as elec- 
tives? Are you treated fair and square by 
everybody? Are you doing your part to make 
this a good school? Do you think it is a good 
school? State here any thing you do not like 
about the school and suggest any improve- 
ments that might be made. Sign your name 
and grade as evidence of good faith. 

The answer showed that 229 liked the lon 
period, 118 did not; 236 liked the combine 
recitation and study period, 111 did not; 217 
preferred some periods for study and others 
for recitation, 132 did not; 109 thought the 
teachers required too much night work, 274 
thought they did not, average night work for 
school one and one-third hours; 283 were 
treated fairly and 46 not; 325 thought it a 
good school, 18 did not; 329 were doing their 
best to make it a good school, 15 were not. 
The same pupils who were not doing their 
part to make it a good school were those who 
did not think it a good school. 

Now, my time is up and I have not said 
half what I had to say so I will just take time 
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for a few conclusions: 1. The Junior High 
School is keeping more students in school or 
is keeping students in school longer. 2. It is 
closing the gap to some extent which exists 
between the grades and the high school. 3. It 
has moved the natural stopping-place forward 
ayear. 4. It is helping students find out what 
they are fitted to do and is interesting them 
in school work from the side of natural incli- 
nation. 5. That one elective is enough for the 
seventh and eighth grades. 6. That long pe- 
riods of supervised study and recitation must 
supplant some periods for study and others 
for recitation. In our school the student must 
study the subject he recites to that teacher and 
not any subject he chooses. This insures that 
every subject will receive some of the pupil’s 
time. 7. That too much time should not be 
given to the industrial electives, since skill is 
not the aim. We give our seventh and eighth 
grades a half period a day of shorthand and 
a half period of typewriting. 8. That students 
of the Junior High School age are old enough 
to begin foreign languages. 9. That the Ju- 
nior High School costs more than regular 
seventh and eighth grades would, due to the 
electives. If ten only elect a subject a class 
of ten must be maintained or else that subject 
dropped from the curriculum. 10. That 40 per 
cent. of the faculty of a Junior High School 
should be men. Pupils of this age need to 
come under the influence of male teachers. 


Considerable discussion was aroused by 
these papers read and the speakers were 
asked many questions in connection with 
them. The Department then adjourned to 
permit the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Inter-scholastic Athletic Association, 
which is allied with the Department. 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 


die evening session of the High School 

Department was held in the audi- 
torium of the Technical High School at 8 
o'clock, the speaker being Prof. Charles E. 
Beard of Columbia University on 


EFFICIENT DEMOCRACY. 


It calls for no deep insight into the course 
of human events to see that this nation now 
stands face to face with some very solemn 
obligations. The great war in Europe has 
only emphasized this fact—it has not created 
the situation that confronts us. Our obliga- 
tions were already here before August 4, 
1914, but we had given little heed to them. 
Indeed, when the power of the Jeffersonian 
farmers, led by the planting aristocracy of the 
South, was broken by our Civil War, the die 
was cast—this was to be an industrial and 
commercial nation following in the footsteps 
of Great Britain. Then it was settled that 
the power of capital, both absolute and as 
compared to land, was to increase by leaps 
and bounds, not merely unhampered by free 
trade legislation such as that enacted in 1846 
and 1857, but positively sustained by pro- 
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tective tariffs that made the hopes of Alex- 
ander Hamilton seem trivial. Destiny then 
decreed that this was in time to become pri- 
marily a manufacturing, trading, inventing 
and investing nation with capitalistic interests 
flung far beyond our own boundaries to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. When the free 
lands of the West were exhausted and east- 
ern workingmen could no longer turn to the 
prairies for liberty it was made clear that all 
the grave evils of unrestricted industrialism— 
poverty, periodical unemployment, congestion 
in cities, and class antagonisms—could no 
longer be ignored. The social and imperial 
problems of Europe crossed the Atlantic. 

The most striking effect of this new condi- 
tion of affairs is the steady increase in the 
number and variety of governmental activities. 
It makes no difference what party is in author- 
ity. It may be the party of Hamilton and 
nationalism which was early committed to the 
doctrine that the powers of the general gov- 
ernment could be used freely and generously 
to protect, assist, and encourage private enter- 
prise; or it may be the party of Jefferson and 
the New Freedom which, traditionally at least, 
is committed to the principle that the gov- 
ernment which governs least is best. Each 
party cries out at the type of interference de- 
vised by the other and proceeds to propose its 
own lines of intervention. Democrats solemnly 
inform us that a protective tariff is uncon- 
stitutional and proceed to create a commission 
of experts presumably for the purpose of dis- 
covering what kind of protection is good for 
the country. Leading Republicans disinter 
Herbert Spencer’s mid-Victorian doctrines of 
individualism, and publish them to mankind 
as the latest word on sound politics and then 
solemnly warn us that unless we have govern- 
ment intervention in the form of a protective 
tariff, labor and capital will perish from the 
United States. Democrats justify the gov- 
ernment’s use of power to establish an eight- 
hour day or higher wages for chosen work- 
men, and then decry as outrageous the gov- 
ernment’s interference in the form of a tariff, 
presumably favoring the maintenance of a high 
wage standard in American industries. New 
York property owners protest in the name of 
liberty and humanity against orders requiring 
them to install fire-prevention apparatus, and 
then turn around and demand in the name of 
good city planning the protection of their 
property rights against encroachment. Apos- 
tles of American individualism are clamoring 
for the extremest form of subjection to the 
state which is known to mankind, namely, uni- 
versal military service. We are told in the 
same breath that we must retain our tradi- 
tional rights of person and property and yet 
be so organized for industry and for war that 
we can whip the earth on ten minutes’ notice. 

To speak more concretely of recent develop- 
ments, the Congress of the United States has 
established an eight-hour work day for cer- 
tain railway employees and created a com- 
mission to observe its operations—presumably 
a commission of men charged with the slight 
duty of mastering the mysteries of railway 
operation within a period of a few months. It 
has created a shipping board with extraordi- 
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nary powers in the matter of building up a 
national merchant marine. It has passed a 
federal employees’ compensation law and au- 
thorized a commission to administer its pro- 
visions. It has founded a farm loan board 
which will engage in rural banking and be 
responsible, among other things, for learning 
the technicalities of agricultural economics. It 
has appointed a committee to study the whole 
problem of governmental ownership of rail- 
ways. It has enacted a cotton futures law, a 
grain standard law, and a warehouse law, all 
calling for expert knowledge of broad domains 
of private economy. I shall say nothing of 
such light matters as the interstate commérce 
commission, which has had control over all 
the intricate processes of common carriers, of 
the federal trade commission, of the work of 
valuating railways, of pure food laws calling 
for experts in chemistry and bacteriology, or 
of state and municipal enterprises demanding 
the highest talent in every branch of science 
and economics. 

We may differ among ourselves as to the 
wisdom of this or that act or this or that 
type of intervention and undertaking, but we 
know that most of this new governmental 
functioning is not the product of Democratic 
perversity, Republican paternalism, or Social- 
ist vagaries—it is the product of our industrial 
civilization. It may be diminished here or 
altered there, but it cannot disappear unless 
we return to the hand loom, the stage coach 
and the tallow dip and, at the same time, de- 
clare ourselves to be pacifists with the courage 
of our convictions. I may be wrong, but I 
believe the day is past when any organization 
of capital or labor will be permitted without 
government intervention to palalyze or even 
tie up indefinitely any one of the great indus- 
trial processes upon which the life of the 
people depends. If this is true, then the gov- 
ernment has ahead of it more staggering en- 
terprises than any that it has yet undertaken. 

The upshot of all government functioning 
is a great increase in the number of govern- 
ment employees, national, state and municipal. 
A very competent consulting engineer, Mr. J. 
L. Jacobs of Chicago, has recently estimated 
the number of civil servants employed by all 
governmental divisions in the United States at 
a figure between 1,880,000 and 1,980,000. In 
a short time we shall ‘have two million gov- 
ernment employees, a number equal to almost 
two-thirds the entire white population of the 
United States when the republic was estab- 
lished. Already our state, city and federal 
governments call to their service as many 
members of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers as are engaged in private consult- 
ing practice, and more than are employed by 
railway corporations or by private manufac- 
turing and contracting companies. 

It is not the mere number of civil servants 
that raises the most serious problems of the 
hour. It is rather the gigantic task that we 
have committed to them that should give us 
pause. It is the variety and complexity of the 
burdens we have thrown upon them. They 
must be proficient in all of the known sci- 
ences. They must master all of the intrica- 
cies of private business. They go down into 
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the bowels of the earth to safeguard the lives 
of miners and to establish mining processes 
conducive to safety and health. Perhaps in the 
future there will be an aeroplane inspection 
corps to prevent unjust discrimination in the 
interplanetary service. Laying all levity aside, 
our government cannot discharge adequately 
the duties now imposed upon it unless it is as 
wise as science, as astute as the cleverest busi- 
ness man, as efficient as the best equipped cor- 
poration, as strong as a great military machine. 

On top of all these trying problems of civil 
government have come the pressing exigen- 
cies of world diplomacy. The settlement of 
the present European conflict is as much a 
concern of this nation as if we were actually 
engaged in it. If the peace to be concluded 
is like preceding peace adjustments—an armed 
truce—and all the nations involved merely 
gird their loins for a still fiercer rivalry for 
markets and investment opportunities in the 
backward places of the earth—then nothing 
under heaven can stop this nation from de- 
parting from its traditional antipathy for 
militarism, whether we like it or not. Unless 
the coming peace in Europe is founded upon 
a new basis,—including the positive limita- 
tion of armaments and the open and above- 
board adjustment of capitalistic rivalries for 
markets—then this country, whether we like 
it or not, will not risk being a sheep in a 
world of wolves. Heartily should we pray for 
a new day in the councils of the earth. 

And yet with all these responsibilities call- 
ing for strength, consistency, permanence, 
planning and purpose, our government must be 
responsive to the changing will of democracy. 
We do not propose to surrender the gains for 
liberty that have thus far been made. On the 
contrary, we shall doubtless witness during 
the next few years a widening of the elector- 
ate throughout the United States by the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women. The people at 
large, the rank and file, with the extension of 
the suffrage and the growth of public opinion 
will have more and more to say about the 
processes of government which concern them 
so vitally. Indeed, as the government under- 
takes new functions bearing upon the life and 
labor of all of us, it becomes increasingly im- 
perative that those who are to be affected 
should have a voice in the management. The 
officers who control, regulate and operate can- 
not be permitted to plan, order and dictate as 
they please. If they were given a free hand, 
we know from experience that an intolerable 
bureaucracy of so-called experts would be 
built up within a short time. There is the 
problem: without efficiency which democracy 
cannot endure and carry out its appointed task 
—without democracy efficiency becomes in- 
sufferable. 

For this problem I have no ready solution, 
no magic word that has power to dispel the 
dangers in our way, but as a student of his- 
tory and government I think I see the lines 
along which we must proceed if we would aid 
in building up a truly efficient democracy. One 
of these lines leads into the structure and 
methods of government itself and the other 
into our educational system where citizens 
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are being trained to assume the responsibilities 
of government. 

In the matter of the structure of govern- 
ment, I firmly believe that the organization of 
our state systems is devised to defeat the 
ends, efficiency and _ responsibility—responsi- 
bility being the essence of democracy. The 
pork-barrel methods of Congress are suited 
only to a corner grocery stage of civilization. 
We say that we have a separation of powers, 
and many a school board is prepared to expel 
a teacher who doubts the fact and questions 
the theory, but in real practice the legislature 
has seized most of the powers of administra- 
tion through control over appointments and 
through appropriations, and our executives 
are being praised just in proportion as they ad- 
vance and force the adoption of legislative 
policies. 

Our state executive department is not or- 
ganized at all for efficiency or democracy. It 
is a collection of independent and irresponsible 
offices, boards, commissions and divisions usu- 
ally pulling at cross purposes, responsible to 
no one and indifferent to a collective pro- 
gram. The high offices of government are 
filled for short terms by people who as a rule 
have no training for their work and who ex- 
pect soon to leave public employment for 
private enterprise. We have government by 
amateurs. The legislature is composed of two 
houses which do not in fact check and balance 
each other, but negotiate and dicker with each 
other, obscuring the legislative process and 
responsibility for it. A grist of bills is ground 
out and flung into the governor’s chamber and 
he exercises the legislative power of the veto, 
cutting and carving at will after the legislature 
has adjourned. No one is responsible for 
planning the finances or the work of the state 
as a whole and the so-called budget of the 
average state is a mass of appropriation bills 
jockeyed through the legislature by log- 
rolling and committee-room trading. Tech- 
nical positions upon which the life and health 
and comfort of millions depend are the spoil 
of those who manage the machine. This is 
all ancient history to students of our democ- 
racy. 

What is the remedy? In my opinion we 
must make the following fundamental changes: 
We must consolidate the heterogeneous 
boards, offices and commissions into a few 
departments based upon the principle that re- 
Jated functions should be grouped into one 
administrative unii. The governor should be 
the head of this administration—to use the 
language of Mr. Elihu Root—“ with power 
commensurate with his responsibility.” The 
term of the governor should be lengthened to 
six years with a safeguarded recall or some 
other democratic device for holding him ac- 
countable day in and day out. The governor 
and his cabinet should be made responsible for 
planning the work committed to them, and 
for preparing the budget for each fiscal period 
to be laid before the legislature. 

The state legislature should consist of one 
house only—a small chamber so elected as to 
reflect as accurately as possible the several im- 
portant social and economic groups that gather 
into parties. The standing committee system 





should be drastically revised and procedure on 
fundamental matters should be made in open 
sessions. 

The business of the state should be focused 
in the budget which should contain: A record 
of money spent and work done. A plan for 
the next year and its cost. A balance sheet 
giving a complete picture of the state of the 
public business. The budget so prepared 
should be considered in the committee of the 
whole, with the governor and the spending 
officers present to answer questions, to explain 
and defend their plans. When the legislature 
adds to the work as planned by the officers 
responsible for carrying on the administrative 
work it should be compelled to show cause 
for its action by some provision modelled on 
the plan of the recent Maryland constitutional 
amendment. 

In the spending departments of the govern- 
ment, standards for the personnel and the 
supplies and materials should be set up both 
as guides and controlling principles. Unit 
cost accounting should be established so that 
a basis may be laid in fact for measuring the 
work of government and passing critical judg- 
ment upon it. 

Then we must make public service a pro- 
fession. The teaching service is the only 
branch of public service modelled on the right 
lines. In it alone can the public servant look 
forward to a career of progressive develop- 
ment. The teacher may move from town to 
town and from state to state as well as upward 
in any particular locality. All other public 
service except the recent city managership is 
localized. There is little chance for promotion 
upward. The prizes are seized by politicians 
and amateurs. When the civil servant loses 
his post in one town or one state on account 
of a change in politics he cannot look for a 
call elsewhere. Under this system thousands 
of our ablest young men and women refuse to 
enter the public service. It is not a profes- 
sion. It offers few careers, if any. 

A professional public service means _syste- 
matic training for it. And that obligation 
rests upon the government and upon educa- 
tional institutions. At present we recruit 
most of our servants from the open market by 
a system better designed to keep the rascals 
out than to get able employees into the service. 
We do not train for that service. We trust 
to luck just as we did in private business be- 
fore the era of technical and vocational train- 
ing. 

Finally, on the side of government struc- 
ture and methods we need the best scientific 
standards for the measurement of all opera- 
tions that can be mathematically tested. For 
example where the government regulates or 
operates heat, light and power concerns it 
must have accepted scientific standards by 
which to judge performances. Many of these 
are now being worked out by the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C., and by other 
research agencies. Only when standards for 
the comparative and absolute measurements of 
performances are set up can democracy be 
sure that its work is being done efficiently. 

To sum up the side of government, we need 
to socialize all those methods and processes 
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which have made the best of private corpora- 
tions successful and efficient, and at the same 
time introduce clear responsibility to the 
electorate. 

On the side of education and preparation for 
citizenship, I would, in brief, urge the follow- 
ing program: (1) Absolute and unconditional 
emancipation of secondary education from the 
requirements of college entrance examinations 
and a closer relation of our schools to the 
needs of our economic and political life. (2) 
The drastic simplification of our courses of 
instruction in the secondary schools under the 
guidance of a clear purpose to prepare our 
pupils for citizenship in a democracy and for 
earning a living in this country. The con- 
stant endeavor should be to do a few things 
well and to accustom our boys and girls to 
precise and effective habits of thinking and 
action, and to acquaint them with the processes 
of living and working in the United States. 

This means, to speak concretely, the elimi- 


nation of all foreign languages except Eng-" 


lish from the ordinary secondary schools. The 
students do not as a rule learn enough of any 
language there to be of any use—except in 
passing college entrance examinations. Then 
I would teach English until every reasonably 
intelligent boy or girl could use that tongue 
with precision and accuracy. No doubt it is 
desirable to have foreign languages taught but 
only to those who intend and desire to use 
them. We need people in our foreign trade 
service, public and private, and we need to 
cultivate those languages for social and in- 
tellectual purposes. But this should be done 
by special schools and in order that democratic 
principles may be applied we should have 
schemes of scholarships that will enable those 
who have the talents and aptitudes and enter- 
prise to advance to effectiveness in linguistic 
pursuits. In other words we should proceed on 
the principle that it is better to teach five hun- 
dred pupils foreign languages so effectively 
that they may actually use them for social, 
intellectual and commercial purposes than to 
teach a million how to dabble for a few 
months and forget. Results should be our test, 
not theories. 

A great deal of the natural science and 
higher mathematics except those elements 
which are actually related in the classroom to 
living and working should be eliminated, not 
because it is not desirable for people to know 
about the wonders and the beauties of nature, 
but because results will show that precious 
little of the formalized instruction in science 
in the school room remains a permanent pos- 
session as a body of guiding knowledge. 

A great deal of the historical and higher 
literature instruction should go, on the same 
principle. Anyone may live a useful and 
happy life in the United States and cultivate 
a love for the true, the beautiful and the good 
without ever having heard of Plato, Julius 
Caesar, Louis XIV or the battle of Waterloo. 
I do not say that it is not desirable to know 
about such matters, but I do say that what 
nine-tenths of our high school graduates know 
about them two years after graduation is not 
worth knowing, and that the cost of producing 
real results is too great to be considered. 
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I hear someone saying: “There is one of 
those hard and materialistic utilitarians who 
would make education a mere adjunct to the 
machine shop and the counting house.” Not 
so. No one would rejoice more than I to see 
this nation rival the intellectual and artistic 
achievements of Greece—without the slavery 
of Greece—but I do not believe that the love 
of the beautiful in glory of color and form 
and rhythm can be far advanced by mere in- 
struction in the school room while the condi- 
tions under which millions live and work are 
such as to stifle every germ of beauty, while 
the ugliness of an unenlightened industrialism 
casts its pall over life and work. We cannot 
enthrone beauty in the life of the people by 
putting a diamond crown upon a leprous 
brow. We must raise the entire plane of liv- 
ing for millions before we can expect to see 
the triumph of the spirit. As Ruskin has said, 
“Whoever sits joyously at the feast now, sits 
there blindfolded.” 

To speak constructively, I would say that 
we should proceed on the following lines. In 
the lower ranges of the elementary schools 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, per- 
sonal hygiene and citizenship should be the 
fundamental courses around which everything 
else that is taught should be grouped. Re- 
sults, not feeble and futile hopes, should be 
the test of work. In the higher ranges of the 
elementary schools and in the high schools, 
which in truth should never have been sepa- 
rated by a dividing line, preparation for work- 
ing and for citizenship in America should be 
the basic principle for organizing instruction. 
No one should be allowed to live in America 
unless he works. We cannot live the noble 
and the intellectual life without working. We 
are all citizens, or should be, and every man 
and woman in the country should have a voice 
in determining how we should live and work, 
so far as that is done by the great co-operative 
agency, the government. The pupil who is 
taught how to work effectively and to desire 
and demand and pay the price of a living 
wage is more likely to add unto himself the 
pleasures of the intellectual and artistic life 
than the pupil who is trained for nothing effect- 
ively, but is mildly enjoined to love good pic- 
tures and good books. Training for working 
and for citizenship in America—that should 
be our slogan. Results, not cheerful aspira- 
tions, should be our test. 

And when I speak of citizenship, I mean no 
parrot-like instruction in the perfection and 
finality of American institutions. The regi- 
mentation of children into puppets is not in 
keeping with the spirit of this nation. Obedi- 
ence and loyalty are splendid qualities. They 
are the basis of citizenship, but not the only 
elements. To accept what is—no matter what 
it is—is not in accord with our traditions. As 
Ruskin said long ago, ordinarily we should be 
content with the station to which we are 
called, but there are some stations in which 
God never intended anyone to remain. The 
essence of our citizenship is not that our peo- 
ple are mere creatures of an order in which 
they find themselves, but are creators of a 
nobler order that is to be. It is this hope that 
lifts humanity above the clay which the potter 
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molds. No doubt it brings contention, strife, 
and bitterness in the rivalry of the new with 
the old—it runs counter to Henry VIII’s stat- 
ute for abolishing diversity of opinion. We 
rightly look upon Lincoln as our supreme citi- 
zen. He was loyal to this nation, but if there 
had not been within him the spirit of creation 
his soul would not have revolted at the slave 
market. Without that spirit he could not have 
served this nation to the uttermost, leaving to 
the world what the poet has called “the death- 
less music of his noble life.” 


+> 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 








HE final session of the High School 
Department was opened at 9 a. m., 
Thursday, December 28, in the auditorium 
of the Technical High School. Prof. Louis 
W. Rapeer, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, read a 
strong paper on “A Core Curriculum for 
the High Schools,” following which he dis- 
tributed copies of a model course of study, 
flexible and usable in any course of study. 


A CORE CURRICULUM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 


The High-school Program—The American 
people manifest to-day both a sense of need 
of secondary education for all children and 
widespread discontent with the type of educa- 
tion, or schooling, which is offered. In the 
last few years, in fact since the opening of 
the new century, the total number of pupils 
in the high schools of the entire country has 
doubled, an increase in secondary education 
never before witnessed on this planet. The 
increasing number of surveys, the great 
amount of research, and the remarkable re- 
organizations now going on in our high schools 
are evidences of the desire for changes now 
stirring the minds of patrons and_ school- 
masters. No great war with a foreign power 
has been necessary, as in the case of England, 
to awaken us to the realization that schooling 
is a means of adaptation, and must continually 
be reconstructed as a supplemental agency to 
do its work for society. It is more of a pleas- 
ure to a constructive than to an adaptive mind 
to live in such a period of transition and 
rapid change made necessary by long years of 
conservative reliance on a now overthrown 
conception of secondary schooling. 

In 1893 the German Kaiser begged the 
secondary schoolmasters of his land to take up 
the social aim of schooling for the three types 
of secondary schools then in use, but he was 
met by the satisfied and mind-stopping reply 
that it doesn’t matter what young people study 
so long as they agonize over it sufficiently— 
the doctrine of formal discipline. This same 
reply defeated the socialization of American 
secondary education also, and would have 
postponed indefinitely any progress if experi- 
mental education, psychology, and the sound 
common sense of our people had not finally 
risen above the old dogma. This dogma which 
the schoolmaster so carefully taught the peo- 
ple has to-day become a terrible Frankenstein 





in many communities, for it has become com- 
mon public opinion, and progressive high- 
school leaders frequently have difficulty in ob- 
taining progressive measures or in harmon- 
izing the demands of those who want the 
classical and those who desire the utilitarian 
subjects. 

The result has been that we have shown re- 
markable courage and energy in getting new 
courses into our high schools to meet the 
needs of the world to-day, but little or no 
courage in eliminating the dead wood suited 
to a bygone age. The consequences have been 
(1) an overgrown, miscellaneous high school 
program of studies carried at great cost to the 
public; (2) an almost complete abandonment 
of the elective system instead of the rigid re- 
quirements of years gone by (Pittsburgh to- 
day requiring but English and Music, and 
Erie requiring but English, of all pupils) ; and 
(3) an unsettled state of mind which makes 
possible nothing positive and opens the way 


‘for fads and fancies, bitter criticism back 


and forth between the two groups that James 
called “the tough and the tender minded,” and 
wide-spread failure either to educate the chil- 
dren or to promote the ends of our industrial 
democracy. 

Out of this chaos there must emerge a new 
social philosophy of education that shall grip 
men’s minds and give them some definite aim 
and purpose by which to guide this wonderful 
new creation, the high school and people’s col- 
lege for all the children of all the people. 
Along with this must emerge also a new sci- 
ence of secondary education which shall meas- 
ure results, bring in the scientific methods of 
educational experimentation which have re- 
cently occupied the entire field of the elemen- 
tary school, and show us whether our edu- 
cation, or schooling, is really hitting the mark. 
We cannot measure results until we know 
what results are demanded by the times, and 
we cannot learn whether we are reaching the 
goal without the new science of inductive 
educational research. 

It seems to me that it is possible at the pres- 
ent time to state such a social philosophy of 
education, in rough outlines at least. We know 
more or less vaguely what we want. There 
are certain great criteria upon which we can 
quite readily agree. Democratic aims and pur- 
poses, modern social needs and problems, and 
local, national and international conditions 
have been pretty well studied and interpreted. 
From Plato and Christ down, certain great 
aims and purposes have been caught by edu- 
cational and social reformers and philosophers 
on their mounts of transfiguration and have 
been passed along in books not in the 
schools, to us to-day. It is for us actively to 
work out and put together without delay pur- 
poses which in these astounding times may 
make America’s schools for the training of 
leaders, great creators of an ideal democratic 
nationality. 

A Social Theory of Education—The most 
fundamental answer which we can give to the 
problem of what the schools should do for the 
people is that they should help the people to 
realize the goal of life. But what is the goal 
of life? The philosophers tell us that it is 
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individual and social, or world, happiness, that 
it is self-realization and the life of reason, 
and the great Christ said, “I came that ye 
might have life, and that more abundantly.” 
The goal of living is living, enriched, ennobled, 
and made as desirable and meaningful as pos- 
sible. The ultimate value, and hence an in- 
valuable thing, is life itself. To put the em- 
phasis on the dynamic, constructive side of 
living, educators to-day regard as the goal 
and aim of life and education social efficiency, 
or efficiency in promoting individual and social 
happiness. 

Social efficiency is a very good term to use 
as a criterion when we know what it implies 
and understand that it is a means to abundant, 
happy living for all mankind. In the past this 
aim where used at all has remained almost 
entirely unanalyzed into its common factors. 
We are now ready to state with some degree 
of finality a fairly satisfactory analysis that 
helps greatly in giving definiteness to our aims 
of education. The factors of social efficiency 
may be given as five sub-aims, namely: 

1. Vital Efficiency: Health, physical devel- 
opment, freedom from correctible physical de- 
fects, grace and agility, motor control of vari- 
ous kinds, and general physical fitness. “The 
first wealth is health.” é 

2. Vocational Efficiency: Industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial, domestic, and profes- 
sional ability for varying groups and a gen- 
eral basis for all. 

3. Avocational Efficiency: The right use of 
leisure, living as a fine art, wholesome enjoy- 
ment and recreation, esthetic appreciation and 
skill, and individual and social avocations. 

4. Civic Efficiency: Citizenship in the com- 
munity, state, nation, and world at large— 
world citizenship rather than a too narrow 
national “ patriotism.” 

5. Moral Efficiency: Ethical insight, skill 
and responsiveness—social service and “true 
religion and undefiled.” 

Here we have more or less vaguely felt and 
definitely expressed aims of education which 
are vastly influencing all education to-day. In 
no survey of schools and in no theoretical dis- 
cussion will we find them so analyzed and so 
expressed, but it is these aims which are to 
take the place of the formal-discipline aims 
previously held. The present reorganization 
of secondary education, in so far as it is wisely 
directed toward solving the principal problems 
of life and helping the people to realize nobly 
the goal of life, is being guided by these aims. 
In the public school as a supplemental, uni- 
versal, and largely compulsory agency for all 
children up to fourteen or sixteen and be- 
yond, an agency dedicated to the welfare and 
progress of the whole people, that schooling 
is in general of most worth which best pro- 
motes these five aims or factors of social 
efficiency. By these standards we can test 
present secondary schools and those that are 
to follow. 

Every subject, every method and every cur- 
riculum in the high school must justify itself 
by its relative contribution to these five aims, 
under which we can classify all the problems 
of life and the principal avenues of individual 
and social happiness. Anything which can be 





put into the place of present practices and sub- 
jects which better realizes the goal of life for 
the people must inevitably be substituted. It 
is time that we ask ourselves to-day when we 
are running great, expensive secondary schools 
for all the people such as are furnished at pub- 
lic expense in no other part of the world, 
what each subject contributes to these aims. 
Do Greek and Latin, for example, better pro- 
mote health, or vocational ability, or recrea- 
tion, or citizenship, or morality than any other 
subjects which can be put into their place, and 
just what are these subjects contributing to 
life and social efficiency? Do algebra and 
geometry promote these five aims better for 
all pupils than anything that can be substi- 
tuted? Can we require of all pupils any sub- 
jects which are not very directly and vitally 
related to the big aims of education? Are not 
the subjects of hygiene and physical education 
more closely related to vital efficiency than 
anything which can be put into their place? 
Can we develop civic efficiency without teach- 
ing citizenship through improved civics, and is 
there anything more closely related to moral 
efficiency than applied ethics? When we put 
scientific classifications of physical geography 
into one side of our balances and the moderr 
general science closely related to the problems: 
of life into the other as subjects to be required 
of all in the first year, which is going to out- 
weigh the other in usefulness in promoting 
the aims of education? Is the necessity for 
either reading or speaking modern foreign lan- 
guages to-day great enough to displace other 
subjects clearly related to the great aims? 
These are the questions which will not down, 
and which explain the most rapid transforma- 
tion of secondary education ever witnessed. 
Changes Possible in Children to Promote 
These Aims—Before using these aims as 
standards by which to construct the reorgan- 
ized high-school curriculum for our democ- 
racy it is desirable to discover and classify 
also the mental and physical changes which 
can be made in youth to achieve these aims 
both for the individual and for society. Here 
we enter the field of educational psychology, 
educational hygiene, and of the methods of 
teaching. A number of analyses and classifi- 
cations of these changes have been made by 
competent investigators but no one classifica- 
tion has yet become dominant. Professor 
Yocum has a five-fold classification on the 
basis of different stages of learning which is 
one of the best. Professors Thorndike, Bag- 
ley and Dewey have others. For our purpose 
here of establishing a foundation on which to 
build a program of studies for a modern high 
school, a brief four-fold classification is satis- 
factory. We can change pupils in the direc- 
tion of helping them to develop through self- 
activity: first, the essential knowledge, or in- 
sight, necessary to the five types of social 
efficiency; second, the habits, or skills, most 
essential, to be learned by actual social par- 
ticipation, third, the great ideals which must 
make up the common basis of “ like-minded- 
ness” for our democracy; and, fourth, a 
group of emotional changes in the way of at- 
titudes, interests, points of view, likes and an- 
tipathies, and general emotional responsive- 
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ness which may be lumped together as either 
appreciations or interests. 

On the physical side we enter the field of 
educational hygiene. The physical changes in 
the direction of social aims are most obviously 
along the line of vital efficiency. We can re- 
move enlarged tonsils and adenoids, cut mus- 
cles causing strabismus (cross-eye), build up 
faulty undeveloped bodies, prevent and cor- 
rect defective teeth, and, in general, take the 
physical children sent us by parents with their 
bases of heredity and environment and 
do more than most schools now do in pre- 
venting race degeneracy and in promoting the 
physical perfection and joy of living which 
characterized the ancient Athenians. ‘ 

Military preparedness can be combined with 
general social preparedness, and the greatest 
need of the hour is not for educators who can 
write good arguments against military train- 
ing in the schools but who can take this wide- 
spread and determined interest in promoting 
military efficiency in the schools and, striking 
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dencies and interests in children but we are 
failing to use the same principle for society 
even though they are here just as potent. Dr. 
W. S. Small, in the last annual report of the 
Commissioner of Education, and Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike, in a recent address on “ Education 
for Initiative and Originality,” are the only 
ones I know of who have expressed this point 
of view. The Friends’ Society and the Journal 
of Education have recently published the let- 
ters of a great many educators in opposition 
to military training—meaning the traditional 
military training which is not contemplated in 
the best proposed measures. 

Leaving this digression, used for illustration, 
we see that the four principal types of mental 
changes to be made in children are those of 
knowledge, habits, ideals and appreciations. 
With our five aims arranged vertically at the 
left of the page and the four types of mental 
changes arranged horizontally above, we can 
form a chart into the squares of which we can 
place the minimum essentials of an education. 
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while the iron is hot, get our federal govern- 
ment and our legislatures to establish in our 
schools what for the most part we have never 
had, first-class agencies for promoting that 
basis of physical education without which 
neither military nor general vital efficiency is 
possible. What if we must have a little more 
of the military element than we at first deem 
desirable? With all the dangers of a military 
caste and the development of military ideals, 
which, however, do not seem to be the outcome 
of the boy-scout movement, are not the two 
following propositions true, namely, (1) that 
by concerted effort we can get bills made laws 
which place the emphasis almost entirely on 
general physical education as a basis for gen- 
eral social, including military, efficiency ; and 
(2) that an era of peace following the present 
conflict will readily permit us to slough off as 
much of the military features as we think 
best, still keeping the basic physical develop- 
ment, so much neglected and so much needed 
in the schools of our land? 

Schoolmen, I think, have too much responded 
to their first and not to their better second 
thought in this matter. We are taught to 
utilize for educational ends strong natural ten- 





(Here Dr. Rapeer made the preceding chart 
on the blackboard and talked from this.) You 
will note that at the left we have the five aims 
of education, with the general aim of social 
efficiency at the top, while on the right above 
are the physical and mental changes, the latter 
of four principal types. ; 

The chart is largely self-evident. The knowl- 
edge which relates to vital efficiency, for ex- 
ample is hygiene, that relating to civic efficiency 
is civics, both of which have been almost en- 
tirely omitted or neglected in our high schools. 
Certainly they have not been required of all 
pupils. Algebra, geometry, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, French, and other subjects have been 
considered of more importance. Now we see 
that with nearly half of two million deaths an- 
nually entirely preventable, and with wide- 
spread and dangerous civic inefficiency all over 
our land, that these stones rejected by the 
builders of the old curricula must verily be- 
come the corner stones of the new edifice. 
We are witnessing what has happened before 
in the history of education, the required 
studies of one age becoming the electives of 
another—yet never on so great a scale. 

It can be seen at once that of secondary 
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education there are several classes of subject 
matter on the basis of their relative promotion 
of the ends, namely: 

1, The minimal essentials, the fundamental 
subjects, or the core curriculum, to be required 
of all pupils, subjects which lend themselves 
better than any others in promoting the great 
educational aims through the possible types of 
physical and mental changes. 

2. Subjects and curricula beyond the mini- 
mal essentials more necessary than any others 
which can be put in their place for various and 
varying groups of pupils, such as commercial, 
industrial, home economic, normal-training, 
college-entrance, short-course, and general- 
education pupils. 

3. Optional and elective subjects and subject- 
matter for those who can do work outside of 
the core and the differentiated curricula men- 
tioned above. 

4. Subjects and subject-matter which should 
be entirely eliminated from the high school 
program of studies, since no one should be per- 
mitted to waste time upon them and since they 
cost the public and pupils more than they are 
worth. 

5. Other principles than the above standards 
are, of course, to be formulated and brought 
clearly to consciousness in planning the types of 
activity for high school pupils. As a supple- 
mental institution, for example, the high 
school should not attempt to promote aims of 
education which are already being well met by 
other agencies. We have never had the prin- 
ciples, or standards, of the secondary schools 
of this country stated, strange to say, except 
in a more or less indifferent way in some of 
the school survey reports, notably that of New 
York City. Consequently, I offer here some of 
these principles which, I think, you will agree 
must guide us in making our high schools meet 
the needs of the people who employ us to edu- 
cate, not merely to school, their children. 
Schooling is not necessarily educative. It may, 
as in some eastern countries, be merely some 
laborious, perfunctory performance not fit- 
ting, but rather unfitting, youth to meet the 
problems of life in an effective manner. After 
stating these principles which include those 
already given we shall submit for your criti- 
cism two or three tentative programs of study 
for four, five, and six-year high schools. 

Principles Underlying the High School Pro- 
gram of Studies—1. The subject matter, cur- 
ricula, and general program of studies must 
contribute clearly and economically to the end 
of education, namely social efficiency. (If any 
hidden, indirect contribution, disciplinary or 
other, more than any other which can be put 
into its place can be proved possible it may be 
utilized, but preference should be given to 
those subjects which surely do contribute, or 
can be made to contribute, clearly and plainly.) 

2. The elements, factors, or subordinate 
aims, of social efficiency are vital, vocational, 
avocational, civic and moral efficiency. 

3. The changes which are possible in chil- 
dren in the direction of social aims are those 
of knowledge, habits, ideals and appreciations. 

4. The program of studies must not in- 
clude subjects which cannot be taught in the 
school. Some claim that sex hygiene and 





education and much of domestic and other vo- 
cational education cannot possibly be taught in 
the high school. 

5. Nothing should be included which is 
being effectively taught by outside agencies. 

6. The subject-matter must be within the 
grasp and comprehension of the pupils—must 
be related to their stages of growth. 

7. The material must be selected with refer- 
ence to individual, community, national, and 
world needs. 

8. The subject-matter must be such as will 
appeal to the pupils, if possible, as intrinsically 
and instrumentally worth while, not neglecting 
the “value of the life-career motive.” 

g. Subject-matter must be organized (a) as 
required work for all, (b) as differentiated 
curricula for different groups, (c) as optional 
matter which the community can afford to 
teach and pupils to take, and (d) as cycles of 
work on the basis of elimination from school. 

10. Subjects of value principally for more 
advanced work, such as the college entrance 
subjects, like the non-English languages and 
the non-arithmetical mathematics, should be 
postponed in the course as long as possible, 
say to the last two years, first, in order that 
students looking to college entrance who are 
eliminated may not have been compelled to 
take them; second, to avoid the great waste of 
relearning in college, and for other reasons 
I have given elsewhere. (See article on the 
“Elimination of the Non-English Languages 
and Non-arithmetical Mathematics from Col- 
lege-Entrance Requirements” in School and 
Society for April 15, 1916.) 

11. Only those subjects should be required 
of all pupils which have a clear and unmis- 
takable contribution to the general aim of 
social efficiency. 

12. The subject-matter must be arranged on 
a socio-psychological, rather than on a scien- 
tific, logical, classification basis, e. g., general 
science instead of formal science. 

13. Some subject-matter must be selected on 
the basis of its availability—the flowers of 
botany, time of year, etc. 

14. Requirements must be made on the basis 
of scientific knowledge of what a pupil can 
do in a given length of time to make changes 
of permanent worth. Not all knowledge, hab- 
its, ideals, and appreciations but only those of 
most worth and within the capacity and time 
available of the pupils, is the aim. 

19. Some subject-matter must, unfortunately, 
be selected with reference to the demands of 
conservative and, in some cases, reactionary 
higher authorities, in the guise of colleges and 
state education authorities. The time is rap- 
idly coming, however, when such demands will 
be in line with the best educational policy. 

20. Subject-matter must be selected some- 
times more for its scaffolding, or preparatory, 
than intrinsic value. It introduces and con- 
nects up further learning with what has gone 
before. 

Other principles have been made explicit 
elsewhere but these are the dominant ones. 

No more important work could be done by 
this association than to get down to brass 
tacks and develop on the basis of principles 
readily ascertainable the typical programs of 
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studies for Pennsylvania high schools, and 
then to get together and work as a like- 
minded, organized group for the establishment 
of such courses in Pennsylvania high schools. 
I give preference to the high school which be- 
gins with the seventh year of the child’s 
school life. This, I believe, will soon be the 
high school characteristic of American schools 
in place of the old eight-four plan which has 
little but tradition to support it. Any criti- 
cisms you can send me on these courses I 
shall greatly appreciate, for they are only in 
a state of evolution. 

There was considerable discussion of the 
questions presented in this address. Prin- 
cipal A. B. Wallize of Harrisburg asked 
how it was possible to model public senti- 
ment so that it would demand such an ar- 
rangement. Dr. Rapeer replied that there 
are more than a thousand high school prin- 
cipals in Pennsylvania, and that these 
should be able by the use of the public 
press, etc., to start a very strong movement 
in this direction. Principal J. P. Breid- 
inger, of Wilkes-Barre, and others con- 
tinued the discussion. 

President Stockton then introduced Vice 
President Gleason, who presided over the 
Round Table Conference of the Depart- 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE, 


The first question called for was “ What 
are the merits of Summer Sessions for 
High Schools, attendance being optional?” 
Principal H. J. Stockton discussed Johns- 
town’s experience. He said that the sum- 
mer session is a logical result of semi-an- 
nual promotion; it is not recommended for 
annual promotion; pupils are permitted to 
_carry two subjects only; most of these 
make up conditions; some are permitted to 
take up work in advance; the total cost of 
the experiment at Johnstown was $500; five 
teachers did the work; the session lasted 
four hours from 8 a. m. to 12 noon. Out 
of a total enrollment of 1184 high school 
pupils, 215 were in the summer session, 50 
per cent. of these taking new work; the per 
capita cost was $2.25. Miss McNiff, of 
Harrisburg, approved summer schools for 
pupils as well as teachers, saying that she 
had attended fifteen summer sessions in 
sixteen years. Principal J. P. Breidinger 
of Wilkes-Barre, described the summer 
course in that city where pupils paid tui- 
tion. Many parents were glad for the op- 
portunity to have pupils make up conditions 
in the summer session. 

The next question called for, “Is super- 
vised study desirable for all pupils. If not, 
what principle of division or grouping 
should be followed?” Principal C. N. 
McCune, of Uniontown, and Principal 
Archbold, of Waynesburg, discussed this 
subject. Both approve supervised study. 
Principal Archbold thought this supervi- 
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sion should extend even to the “ Movies.” 
Arrangements can be made with the mov- 
ing picture theaters in most towns to pro- 
duce literary reels in English study, or 
reels illustrating many points in science. 
In Waynesburg, arrangement is made with 
the theaters for an exhibition at 4 p. m. 
with admission at five cents, reels selected 
by the teachers. Both speakers said that 
the great difficulty in high school work is 
that pupils do not know how to study. 
Principal Pennypacker of Ardmore sug- 
gested that the recitation should be mini- 
mized; that of an hour period not more 
than one-half should be spent in recitation, 
He said, “Place pupils that need no help 
in one part of the room, make a second 
group of those who need some help, and a 
third group of those who need much help.” 
Principal Pressell of Warren, has em- 
ployed supervised study for the past three 
years, with 360 pupils. They have six one- 
hour periods, and have reduced the percen- 
tage of failure to a considerable extent. 
A number of others joined in the discus- 
Leg which was both interesting and help- 
ul. 

The last question discussed, “Shall the 
examination be retained as a decisive fac- 
tor in determining promotions?” Prin- 
cipal W. L. Smith, of Pittsburgh, said that 
in their schools promotion depends upon 
teacher and principal. Examination may 
or may not be an aid in determining a 
pupil’s fitness for promotion, but is not a 
large factor. Miss McNiff said that Har- 
risburg abolished examinations ten years 
ago, but has restored them to a consider- 
able degree. Schools reported that pupils 
were not able to set down quickly what 
they know, and they felt that the examina- 
tions are an important part of a pupil’s edu- 
cation, but would not have promotion de- 
pend largely on them. 

The Committee on Resolutions made re- 
port as follows which was approved: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Resolved: 1. That since considerable con- 
fusion has arisen through lack of information 
as to the time of the opening session of this 
department, we request the executive com- 
mittee of the State Educational Association 
to include the date of the first session of this 
department on the title page of the program, 
and in so far as it is possible arrange the pro- 
gram in chronological order. 

2. Recognizing the fact that the quality of 
work done by teacher and pupil depends 
largely upon the number of pupils assigned to 
a class and the number of periods of work 
required of a teacher each day, we urge that 
twenty-five pupils be the maximum number as- 
signed to a class and six periods of work be 
the maximum required of a teacher each day. 

3. That we urge upon the next Legislature 
an increase in the appropriation for Borough 
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and Township High Schools to the extent that 
each High School shall receive the maximum 
amount it is permitted under the law to receive 
in its respective class, and that an appropria- 
tion be made for City High Schools. 

4. That we give our support to the recently 
organized National Association of High 
School Principals, and urge that all High 
School Principals of this state who can pos- 
sibly do so attend the coming meeting of this 
association in Kansas City. 

5. That we extend our thanks to the Presi- 
dent and to the Charman of the different sec- 
tions for the excellent program, to the Har- 
risburg School authorities and to all others 
who have contributed to make this meeting a 
success. 

Signed: Bela B. Smith, Margaret A. Boyer, 
Samuel H. Ziegler, Gec*ge W. Gilmore, and 
John Doris, Committee. 

On motion of the Secretary it was de- 
cided to grant the petition of the Science 
and Mathematics Section, that it be divided 
into a science section and a mathematics 
section. 

Dr. Rapeer, of State College, then moved 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

Moved that the President of this Depart- 
ment appoint a committee of five, includ- 
ing at least one State High School Inspec- 
tor, to report next year on the following 
important problems: 

1. What principles govern the High 
School program of studies? 

2. What should be the elective and the 
required subjects and curricula in the vari- 
ous types of Pennsylvania High Schools? 

3. How can we have these principles 
recognized and these programs of study 
established in our High Schools? 

In accordance with this resolution, Presi- 
dent Stockton, on February 15, appointed 
the following persons: C. D. Koch, Har- 
risburg, State High School Inspector; Ben. 
G. Graham, Pittsburgh, principal Latimer 
Junior High School; C. D. Pennypacker, 
Ardmore, principal of Ardmore High 
School; R. P. Gleason, Scranton, principal] 
of Technical High School, and Dr. Louis 
W. Rapeer, State College, Chairman. 

The Committee on Nominations made 
report as follows, which was adopted, elect- 
ing the 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


President, R. P. Gleason, Scranton. 

Vice Pres’t, D. R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh. 

Secretary, J. F. Adams, Millersburg. 

Treasurer, A. B. Moyer, Downingtown. 

Executive Committee: H. J. Stockton, 
Johntown; Thomas Marsh, State Dept., 
Harrisburg, Mabel E. Mulock, Altoona, C. 
B. Robertson, Pittsburgh, Euphemia Hax- 
ton, Meadville. 

Member of Educational Council, W. C. 
Graham, Wilkinsburg. 

Signed: H. J. Stockton, J. L. Appenzel- 





lar, J. H. Saul, G. D. Robb, A. B. Wallize, 
and A. D. Thomas, Committee. 

President Stockton, after a brief address, 
thanking the Department for its co-opera- 
tion and support introduced the new presi- 
dent. Principal R. P. Gleason, of Scran- 
ton, who asked the same cooperation from 
the members that had made the present 
meeting the most successful in the history 
of the department. The session then ad- 
journed. 


— 
—_ 


ENGLISH SECTION. 








HE meeting of the English Section 
was opened at 9 a. m., December 27, 
in Room 9g of the Technical High School, 
with about sixty members present. The 
Chairman, Miss Margaret Durkin, of the 
Central High School, Scranton, opened the 
meeting with a few words of welcome. In 
the absence of the Secretary, Miss Marion 
Sturdevant of Wilkes-Barre acted as Sec- 
retary pro tem. Before the formal pro- 
gram was taken up, Miss Durkin invited 
the attention of the Section to a library 
exhibit which she had brought with her, 
and explained the values of such a collec- 
tion of pictures, cards, etc. 

The first topic of the morning, “Can We 
Teach an Appreciation of Poetry?” was 
discussed by Miss Marion A. Sturdevant, 
of the Wilkes-Barre High School. 


CAN WE TEACH ENJOYMENT OF POETRY? 


In modest emulation of Dr. Parker, whose 
book on Methods of Teaching in High Schools 
has become almost a pedagogical Bible, I 
shall substitute for the term “appreciation,” 
the more definite term “ enjoyment.” The sub- 
ject under consideration will then read, “Can 
we teach enjoyment of poetry?” 

Most of us who teach English have at some 
time or other tried to make every pupil under- 
stand every word of every poem, look up all 
possible and impossible references, examine 
with microscopic view every idea presented by 
the poet, until all conception of the poem as a 
unit has been forever lost in a chaotic mass of 
detail. Such a method in teaching poetry is 
“full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
A poem presented in such a way can mean but 
one thing to the pupil—a wearisome proces- 
sion of geographic and historical facts, adjec- 
tives and adverbs, pentameters and czsuras, 
ending in detestation of the very word poetry. 
This emphasis upon form rather than upon 
content is happily becoming a part of ancient 
history, while the development of genuine 
feeling and real enjoyment is taking first 
place in the teaching of poetry. 

Fortunately for us, most normal children 
possess an instinctive sense of rhythm, which 
becomes evident very early in life—for ex- 
ample, in the response to the mother’s lullaby. 
Some one may object to this statement be- 
cause a sense of rhythm in a young child does 
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not necessarily indicate a love of poetry later 
on. That is true, yet this same unconscious 
sense of rhythm which reacts to the regular 
verse-beat of the mother’s song is not waste 
material, but under skillful direction may later 
prove rich soil for the seeds of poetic appre- 
ciation. This innate sense of rhythm is evi- 
dent not only in the child’s early love of 
musical sounds, but also in his delight in 
Mother Goose and kindred rhymes. A child 
of four will listen to the story of Jack Sprat 
and his thrifty wife, told in prose, but he will 
listen with infinitely more pleasure if you tell 
him that 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
And so betwixt them both, 
They licked the platter clean. 


Not real poetry, perhaps, but good verse, and 
an excellent moral, especially in these days of 
the high cost of living. 

From the Mother Goose rhymes the step 
is but a short one to the wide field of poetry 
for children. We are told that genuine feeling 
for poetry is often awakened through “versi- 
fied, musical language,” and these musical 
sounds open up to the child’s imagination “a 
world of mystery and wonder.” This feeling 
for poetry frequently leads the child, entirely 
of his own accord, to put rhythm into his 
words. For example, I remember reading of a 
little girl who said to her mother, “ Mother, I 
have made up a sort of a ‘’im.’” and this was 
the ‘’im,’ 

Dance in the parlor, 
Dance in the hall, 
God made us all. 


Not so far removed from the psalms of 
David. 

Upon this instinctive poetic sense of the 
child, vague though it may be, we should be 
able to build a genuine enjoyment of poetry. 
The child is essentially an image-maker; 
he has entire faith in his “ world of illusion.” 
Prof. Fairchild says, “ Through his poetry he 
becomes aware of himself as a person; he re- 
news and strengthens his own sense of iden- 
tity. It is this same activity, involving the 
same processes, reaching the same ends, show- 
ing the same kind of value wherever it ap- 
pears, that enables the child later on to ac- 
cept, even with joy, truer and more serious 
representations which do not conform in so 
absolute a way either to the dictates of his 
own will or to the volatile.desires of his own 
heart.” This desirable result is not achieved 
without skillful guidance. It is this fleeting 
quality, this faith, that the teacher of the ado- 
lescent must catch and hold—evasive as the 
one hair on the otherwise bald head of For- 
tune, it must yet be seized. For in the years 
preceding adolescence many childish illusions 
have been shattered; the boy of fourteen finds 
many things hard to believe which he accepted 
without question at six. Then too the present 
emphasis upon the vocational side of life as 
opposed to the cultural side leaves little oppor- 
tunity for the development of the imagination, 
and in the case of poetry, this difficulty has 
not been diminished by a certain wide-spread 
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feeling that poetry is of little consequence. 
The ever-increasing cry, “ What'is it worth to 
me in dollars and cents?” is invading the field 
of English as well as the field of Greek and 
Roman classics. Surely there is a “via 
media” between the old pedagogy of the 
ultra-cultural and the new pedagogy of the 
ultra-material, but it is hard indeed for the 
teacher of poetry to find this “via media” 
when even doctors disagree. 

With all these influences, direct and indirect, 
working against us we teachers of English 
are facing the task of re-awakening the imag- 
ination, of re-opening or perhaps opening to 
our students, the world of fancy. It is a 
pity that a child should go through life with- 
out a glimpse into this beautiful world—the 
world of Shelly’s “ Skylark,” of Noyes’ “ Our 
Lady of the Twilight.” 

As the young child is an image-maker so 
his elder brother is a bundle of feeling, and 
“ poetry begins and ends in feeling.” We real- 
ize that teaching must deal with the sentiment 
as well as with the understanding. Our ulti- 
mate appeal, then, is to the feeling of our 
students and through their feelings to that 
intense desire of the adolescent to do some- 
thing great—something noble. With this idea 
in mind, may we consider for a moment the 
moral appeal in poetry? Though any direct 
teaching of morals through poetry is harshly 
decried at the present time, the fact remains 
that a fine poem often drives home an im- 
portant and vital truth. Some pupils will ab- 
sorb the moral lesson without any guidance, 
but some will not. As children do not enjoy 
being trapped into listening to a sermon out 
of church hours, this moral appeal must be 
sufficiently indirect so that the child does not 
feel that he is being preached at—the teacher 
must decide how much guidance his student 
may need in adapting the theme of the poem 
to his own life. No exact pedagogical rule 
can be laid down for such a lesson. This 
adaptation of the moral issue of a poem to 
the pupil’s own life does not mar his pleasure 
in the poem—on the contrary it enhances his 
enjoyment. In the reaction from the old 
method of making all poetry merely a vehicle 
for a flabby kind of sermon, the pendulum has 
swung so far in the other direction that we 
are in danger of passing too lightly over all 
moral issues. May I illustrate? Most of us 
emphasize in our classes the value of making 
the most of our opportunities. In one class 
within the range of my observation the poem 
“Opportunity” was taken up by the class and 
teacher. The language was studied, the story 
visualized and the lesson clearly brought out. 
Will you think that the teaching of the moral 
issue marred the enjoyment of the poem, 
when I tell you that with no direction on the 
part of the teacher, all but two of the class 
memorized the poem? The teacher must find 
a point of contact between the life of the 
pupil and the content of the poem. In this 
one it is easy, because boys hate a quitter and 
they like to see a “fellow play the game,” 
as the king’s son did. In this development of a 
moral lesson and its application to the lives 
of the students, they will delight in illustrating 
the theme from their own experiences. Any 
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foot-ball player can apply this little poem. 
With skillful guidance on the part of the 
teacher, a class will find also that Cassius is 
alive to-day, and as unpopular as in the days 
of Cesar; that Hamlet is present, as lacking 
in nerve and decision as in the days of long 
ago; and through these plays a boy may de- 
spise conspiracy and hate irresolution. I 
think, however, that I hear some one say, 
“Why not let the pupil apply these lessons to 
his own life without any assistance?” Be- 
cause many—too many—will miss the point. 
As teachers I believe we are too much inclined 
to convince ourselves that our pupils have 
grasped an idea when the idea is really con- 
fused or at best vague to them. I imagine that 
some one else is saying, “ Why can not these 
lessons be taught as effectively through prose 
as through poetry?” Toa certain extent they 
can be, and I should certainly condemn any 
course in literature containing poetry only. 
But the poetic language or the beautiful 
imagery of poetry frequently makes a thought 
more attractive than the same idea in prose. 
(A Christmas gift in brown wrapping paper 
may be as valuable as the same article dressed 
up in tissue paper and red ribbon, but the 
latter is far more attractive.) Much more 
important than the fact of its attractiveness 
is the thought that, as Emerson said, “ Poetry 
is the only verity,” and that poets, according 
to Mrs. Browning, are 


The only truth-tellers of God,— 

The only speakers of essential truth, 

Opposed to the relative, comparative, 

And temporal truths; the only holders-by 

His sun-skirts, through conventual gray 
glooms; 

The only teachers who instruct mankind 

From just a shadow on a charnal wall 

To find man’s veritable stature out, 

Erect, sublime,—the measure of a man. 


This development of a moral sense through 
the application of poetry to the child’s own 
experience is so closely allied to the develop- 
ment of feeling that it is merely another phase 
of the same idea. Fine feeling, genuine sym- 
pathy, is inherently moral. Children like to 
feel—they enjoy being “all worked up” as 
our grandmothers used to say, but they are 
not likely to respond quickly to the emotional 
appeal unless some one helps them. Here the 
teacher must play an active part. It is his 
task to arouse feeling without permitting it to 
degenerate into mere sentimentality; his task 
to see that this feeling once awakened actually 
functions in the pupil’s life. And how can he 
do this? The teacher who possesses imagina- 
tion puts himself in the pupil’s place, looks at 
the poem—be it narrative or lyric—with the 
child’s eyes and, most important of all, he feels 
the way that he hopes to make his pupils feel. 
We who look upon “ The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” as commonplace (partly because 
we were taught at college that Longfellow’s 
poetry was somewhat ordinary, partly be- 
cause we have read it so many times that it 
ceases to appeal)—we are the ones that need 
this warning; no matter whether this be our 
sixth or sixtieth reading, unless we genuinely 





deplore John Alden’s lack of perfect truth, 
unless we truly censure the unjust anger of 
Standish, unless we actually hear in our own 
hearts the signal-gun of departure, we can- 
not hope to stimulate in our boys and girls 
any genuine feeling. But if we do lead them 
to even a partial understanding of the joy or 
grief of others, who can measure the results 
in their service to the community? I some- 
times think it is sympathy and not love “that 
makes the world go round.” In teaching 
Macbeth, unless we thrill with horror at the 
murder of Lady Macduff, unless we enter 
heart and soul into the despair of Macbeth as 
he feels the iron walls of the dungeon he has 
built for himself closing in about him, we fail 
to awaken the sympathetic interest of our 
pupils. They are quick to detect any sham 
feeling. It is of no use to tell them that they 
must feel this way or that, unless our own 
feeling is genuine. The face, the voice of the 
teacher, tell his students more than his words 
ever can. In connection with this point, may 
I suggest that the first oral reading of a poem 
be done by the teacher? It is a mistake to 
risk the spoiling of a beautiful passage by a 
blundering, incoherent reading. Then let the 
pupils read it back to the teacher—repetition 
cannot spoil a beautiful poem. And they love 
to listen to good reading, and then to read 
themselves. An intelligent and sympathetic 
reading by the teacher is an important factor 
in the pupil’s enjoyment of poetry. 

Another factor in the development of feel- 
ing is the examination of certain words. You 
may not agree with me, as the study of words 
seems a far cry from emotional reading. A 
verse or two from Macbeth may serve to illus- 
trate this point. In the last act, Macbeth ex- 
presses his own fear in the various names 
which he calls the bearer of ill-tidings; 
“ whey-face, linen cheeks, lily-livered boy ”"— 
these words expressing his own dread which 
he dare not voice. When a student compre- 
hends the full significance of those words, or 
of such an expression as “ Hang those who 
talk of fear,’ he can enter more fully into 
Macbeth’s desperate anxiety. Doesn’t every 
boy know how it feels to quake inwardly at 
the thought of a dangerous dive or a risky 
jump, yet tries to conceal his own fright by 
accusing the other fellow of being afraid? 
The more he feels the more he sympathizes, 
the more intensely he enjoys. The considera- 
tion of word-study in its relation to the intel- 
lectual side of poetry will be taken up later. 

Not only may our students enjoy poetry 
when they are led to feel and to sympathize, 
but they also enjoy finding their own vague 
ideas and experiences expressed for them. 
We are told that “the use of poetry is to give 
man knowledge of his unrecognized capaci- 
ties” of feeling. The poet speaks what many 
have felt, but what none save he can say. 
The joy of a moment he has fixed for all 
time; the throb gone almost before it is felt 
he has made captive; “to the evasive emotion 
he has given immortality.” I know of one boy 
just out of high school who has on his bureau 
where he reads it every day, a copy of “If.” 
When I asked him why he chose that par- 
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ticular poem, he said, “ Because it says for 
me all the things I’ve been trying to say for 
myself and couldn’t—I just vaguely felt 
them.” In connection with this division of 
my topic, I should like to say just a word 
about the teaching of poems that deal with the 
subject of love—particularly the love between 
a man and woman. I know that many teach- 
ers pass very hastily over such a theme, fear- 
ing that it will seem silly to the students. I 
believe that is a mistake. The present tend- 
ency of high school students is to cheapen 
love—to make of it a joke and plaything, and 
every poem that makes it a beautiful and 
sacred thing is an indirect influence toward a 
better attitude. It is true that the student at 
first, as well as the teacher, may seem some- 
what conscious, but whether he admits it or 
not he is soon interested. As high school 
boys and girls are continually falling in and 
out of love, the idea at least of love is within 
their own experience, and a teacher can easily 
make them realize the beauty of a poem whose 
theme is love. . 

As most children are gifted with a strong 
imagination, they take real delight in forming 
mental pictures of what they read. I agree 
with Miss Bolenius in her statement that “ the 
use of pictures is the greatest of all aids in 
developing keenness of visualization.” I 
know of one class whose members last year 
took great delight in collecting pictures from 
the scenes of Shakespeare’s plays. These pic- 
tures, cut out of the newspapers and maga- 
zines and mounted on art paper proved inval- 
uable in interpreting the plays. 

Our discussion so far has been confined to 
the problem of teaching enjoyment of poetry 
through the feeling, with little or no refer- 
ence to any strictly intellectual appeal. It is 
difficult to determine just how much technical 
work will enhance the enjoyment rather than 
interfere with it. Some reference work, such 
as a study of the setting of the poem, seems 
necessary to any understanding of the poem. 
I believe, however, that in the first year of 
the high school such references, historical or 
geographical, should be given by the teacher. 
Let the students make notes of these refer- 
ences, and use them in interpreting the poem. 
For example, the “Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” read usually in first or second year of 
high school, needs some explanation by the 
teacher who can give the historical back- 
ground vividly and keep it before the students 
as they read the poem. Shelley’s “ Skylark’ 
would mean little to a student unless the na- 
ture and habits of the bird were explained to 
him, but I have known teachers to make a 
lesson on the “ Skylark” a recitation in biol- 
ogy. A few words of explanation by the 
teacher are sufficient. In the older classes 
however some research work in regard to his- 
torical background or kindred topic will stim- 
ulate the interest of the pupil rather than 
detract from it. A discussion of the moving 
cause or the turning point will not in a dra- 
matic poem obstruct the student’s view of the 
poem as a whole. Such a topic as “The 
hawking terms used in Macbeth” may throw 
light upon some of the passages, and such a 
study will stimulate the mind. The teacher 
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should constantly subordinate such study, 
however to the real point at issue, keeping in 
mind that it is merely a means to an end and 
not in itself an end. 

The study of the poetic word or phrase is 
almost always a source of keen pleasure to a 
student. I remember that Superintendent 
Coughlin used to recite a little poem to a class, 
and when he came to the verse “ from sun-rise 
to star-rise,” he asked the children to improve 
upon that line. They experimented with vari- 
ous equivalent expressions but always came 
back with real delight to the original verse, 
“from sun-rise to star-rise.” The pupils 
soon learn to distinguish for themselves the 
poetic words and phrases. The discussion of 
the fitness of a word to the occasion forms a 
most interesting study. For example, an in- 
quiry into Edward Sill’s reason for using 
such inharmonious phrases as “swords 
shocked upon swords and shields,” in contrast 
to the smoothness and melody of his other 
lines, is always interesting to the student and 
increases his respect for the poet. We must 
resist the temptation, however, to carry this 
word-study so far that we lose sight of the 
poem as a unit. As Dr. Baker warned us, we 
are sometimes in danger of “losing sight of 
the forest because of the trees.” 

In spite of all the pitfalls that yawn at the 
feet of every teacher of English, in spite of 
the indirect influences that are working 
against us, I do believe not only that we can 
teach enjoyment of poetry but that we are 
actually doing so. I believe that our pupils’ 
lives are fuller and richer for the fact that 
we are holding before them the great master- 
pieces of poetic literature. And now, as I 
come to the end of a superficial survey of a 
very big subject, I fear that the relation of 
my paper and my subject resembles that of 
Macbeth and his kingship, “the title hangs 
about it like a giant’s robe upon a dwarfish 
thief.” 

This paper was followed by an address 
on “Vitalizing English Composition” by 
John D. Mahoney, head of the Department 
of English in the West Philadelphia Boys’ 
High School. 


VITALIZING ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


The need for vitalizing English composition 
is being felt to-day by many teachers for 
many reasons, but probably most of all be- 
cause of the growing tendency to scrutinize 
all educational processes more closely and to 
locate and accurately define what formerly 
were rather vague impressions and opinions. 
It has been felt for some time that the teach- 
ing of composition in the high school was not 
accomplishing all that it should. Teachers 
themselves who were capable of self-analysis 
became convinced that they owed much less 
than they should to the formal composition of 
their school days. More searching investiga- 
itons of cause and effect upon the pupil of to- 
day have also had a tendency to jar the com- 
placency of the formal composition teacher. 
Without going further into this most interest- 
ing field, let us state briefly some of the most 
important reasons that compel a belief that 
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composition needs to be further vitalized for 
the pupil. Then let us consider some ways in 
which we believe this can be done. 

1. The subject matter of composition is not 
sufficiently related to life in spite of the best 
efforts of text-books to make it so. 

2. The habit of writing stories, descriptions 
of interesting scenes and incidents is funda- 
mental training for vocational writing and 
speaking. 

3. The style and effort at structure is based 
upon classic models in many cases—style and 
structure which the same eminent authors 
would not have used themselves in the ordi- 
nary and prosaic relations of life which are 
the majority experience of the pupils. 

4. The result of such teaching is a set of 
Sunday clothes in English for the average 
pupil both in oral and written composition. 
He uses one language in the pitiful two, three 
or four periods of the English composition 
instruction, and has his real, personal, vital 
English for the rest of his life activities. The 
English periods are not sufficient to offset all 
his other experience with the common vehicle 
of his kind. 

5. The constant mingling of composition 
with literature is bad for both. Pupils cannot 
be taught to write like Shakespeare, Macaulay 
or Wordsworth. That the reading of good 
English is likely to improve both speech and 
written composition is true. But the effect 
is best when it is unconscious; and it is doubt- 
ful whether any training in conscious imita- 
tion of such standards could be so prolonged 
as to produce results. The effect upon the 
literature so abused must also’ be considered. 
To be constantly reading masterpieces with 
the idea of worshipful imitation makes prigs 
out of bright pupils and causes the ordinary 
youth to hate good literature—and justly to 
hate it, in view of the fact that its authors 
never intended it for such uses. 

For these reasons and many others that will 
occur to follow teachers, it is evident that the 
most important to be considered are those 
which deal with the mingling of literature and 
composition to the confusion of standards and 
the creation of an unnatural pose by the stu- 
dent for the English class, producing compo- 
sitions which attain a passing mark but which 
do not represent his real English. If the 
pupil could be kept at this often enough and 
long enough, the effect might be beneficial, 
but no curriculum could give enough periods 
to English to make such a method efficient. 

For the partial cure of these, and for the 
greater vvitalization of composition two 
changes in the instruction of English are 
recommended: 1. The complete separation of 
the teaching of composition from the teach- 
ing of literature. 2. The extension of the 
supervision of English composition work to 
cover the entire activity of the school. Con- 
cerning the first of these enough has been 
stated already to indicate the reason why this 
arrangement is believed to be desirable. As 
to the second, there are two ways in which it 
may be attempted—admitting at the start that 
the task of asking each department to super- 
vise its own English is inadequate and unde- 
sirable. Ten off for mistakes in English in a 
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history composition is not good for history 
or English. The pupil should be given credit 
for the history which he knows and the Eng- 
lish with which he is careless should be 
checked up to his record of progress in Eng- 
lish in the school. 

The first method is the employing of some 
simple means of co-operation that will enable 
the teachers of English to get and mark the 
English of the work done in other depart- 
ments. Such a system has been tried. A set 
of blue slips was distributed, about two-and-a- 
half inches wide and six inches long, per- 
forated at the middle so that each slip could 
be torn in half and form two slips two-and-a- 
half by three inches. On one of these was 
printed, “This paper is notably deficient in 
English.” It had a gummed margin on the 
under side so that it could be pasted on a 
paper and its companion slip torn off. On the 
detached slip was printed, ‘ 





No. —— has been reported by —————_—— 
for turning in a paper notably deficient in 
English.” 


A teacher could take thirty or forty of these 
slips and fill in his own name on each. When 
he found a paper which was characteristic by 
poor English, he gave it an earned mark in 
science, civics, or whatever the subject might 
be, pasted on a blue slip, wrote the student’s 
name on the detached coupon and, at the end 
of a day, or two days, turned all such coupons 
over to the English department which as- 
sumed the burden of following up the case. 
But the scheme was not satisfactory. In the 
first place it is negative—hunts mistakes and 
gives no credit for good work. In the second 
place it failed because it found no co- 
operation outside the English department. 

It would seem that the only solution is to 
reorganize the teaching of English composi- 
tion completely, and give to it a super- 
vision of the English in the whole school 
in addition to that of the formal compo- 
sition period. It is only by making the 
student feel that his progress in English 
depends upon the English he uses dur- 
ing his entire school activities that he will 
feel for it that vital interest which is so es- 
sential. It is only by recognizing that the 
English used by the pupil throughout the en- 
tire day is his real English, that the teacher 
himself will get a vital outlook. It is only by ex- 
tending the feeling of responsibility for good 
English over the entire school work that will 
convince a pupil that such English is to be 
used in all the activities of life and not for 
a special purpose—getting marks in English. 
It is only by so extending it that both teacher 
and pupil will arrive at a satisfactory stand- 
ard for every-day good English. It is only by 
so extending this responsibility from two 
hours to twenty-five hours a week that enough 
practice will ge given to create a habit of pen 
and speech. 

This would mean increased expenditure and 
a largely increased department of English 
with a number of trained copy readers and 
conference leaders. It would mean the copy 
reading of the work of the school just as a 
newspaper is copy read. It would mean that 
each boy’s composition in science would have 
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to be written with as much attention as though 
it were intended for publication. It would be 
costly, but it would be worth while. 

To repeat—it seems that these two changes 
are needed for the vitalizing of composition: 
1. The separation of composition from litera- 
ture. 2. The supervision of all the English of 
the school by the English department. In 
many schools the first change is well under 
way. If some schools can be found willing 
to pay for practical improvements, the sec- 
ond may soon be seen. 


The next topic presented was the “ Prob- 
lem-Project Method of Teaching English,” 
by Carl W. Ziegler, head of the English 
Department of the Central High School, 
Scranton. 


PROBLEM-PROJECT METHOD IN ENGLISH 
TEACHING, 


All of -you probably remember the story of 
Charles Kingsley entitled “ Hypatia,” or “Old 
Friends with New Faces.” I feel that I 
might justly add this sub-title to the subject 
of the problem-project method though some 
of you might place the word “ foes” in place 
of friends. 

This method has undoubtedly been used to 
some extent by almost every English teacher 
present, although he has not been in the habit 
of dignifying it by this name. Just as every 
desirable feature of the Junior High School 
was a part of some school system somewhere 
before it became incorporated in the most 
important educational movement of to-day, 
so somewhere at the present time probably, 
every feature of what is called the problem- 
project movement is already in operation. It 
is for us during the next few years to test 
out the possibility of gathering these isolated 
. features, of testing them not alone by the 
standards of ideal educational theory, but 
also by the test of actual practical utility and 
by the results obtained in its use. This presen- 
tation of the subject is mainly to open the 
way for discussion, contradiction, and for 
the purpose, perchance, of inspiring a few 
hardy souls to experiment even further along 
this line than any one has thus far progressed. 

This method of teaching received its first 
impetus soon after John Dewey’s “How We 
Think” appeared. The thesis was propounded 
in that volume that genuine thinking takes 
place only when a personal, living problem is 
presented to the mind; that continued, pro- 
longed thinking is due to the determination 
of the mind to reach some far-away goal, in 
the journey to which many tiresome, perplex- 
ing, mountain trails and disagreeable difficult 
ravines would be passed over, if not with 
pleasure at least with a willingness and a 
comprehension of their necessity which would 
not be felt during the usual progress of a 
child through a school subject, when force 
and a desire to please the teacher or the long- 
ing for high marks are the chief incentives 
to go forward. 

Dr. McMurray soon after the appearance of 
Dewey’s book published “How to Study,” in 
which he also emphasized the importance of 
seeing that the pupil has a specific purpose, if 
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possible interesting to him, in every piece of 
school work which he undertakes. Now the 
use of the specific purpose in the assignment 
of any lesson is what we call the problem 
method, and the more this specific purpose fits 
in with the aims, hopes and interests of the 
pupil the more it is related to our present-day 
life and to the pulsating, fascinating environ- 
ment round about us the more nearly ideal is 
the method. In wood-working this might 
mean a discussion of why nails are driven 
into boards in a certin position, in science it 
might deal with the reasons why wet or dry 
batteries are desirable for electric bells, in 
English it could take for discussing the proof 
by reference to events and conversations of 
whether Phoebe, one of the characters in the 
“House of the Seven Gables,” would have 
ben a leader in school activities if living in an 
American community to-day. The project- 
method is longer, the goal toward which it is 
striving is farther away. In a sense, of 
course, all education is a project method in 
that our pupils ideally are supposed to be pre- 
paring for life and because they should be in- 
tensely interested in doing this. Practically, 
however, the project-method means an activ- 
ity of the pupil toward a clearly discernable 
goal which he believes is well worth while 
reaching, which may take a week, two weeks, 
or at most six or eight weeks to reach. In 
wood-working it might mean the making of a 
bookcase, if the boy really desires to make 
one; in science it might mean the discovery 
of how the electric bell in the school works; 
in English literature it might mean how to 
extra illustrate the “House of the Seven 
Gables” by camera pictures or clippings from 
illustrated magazines. The distinction be- 
tween the problem and the project-method 
thus seems to be that between the extensive, 
long-continued effort to accomplish something 
which one feels is genuinely worth while and 
the shorter effort to solve some more purely 
intellectual problem which will advance one 
toward this farther end in view. 

For instance, in studying Silas Marner the 
big project might be to read it so closely and 
carefully that one might write a moving pic- 
ture scenario afterwards, to be sent away to 
some film company. Some of the problems 
which might come up day after day might be 
“Why you would prefer any one character 
more than another for your friend.” “How 
the customs and costumes of those people in 
Silas Marner differ from ours.” “What 
places in the vicinity of your home city could 
be photographed in order to obtain pictures to 
illustrate the story.” Or suppose that you 
are studying the Merchant of Venice. Then 
you have an opportunity to use the project- 
method at its best as many of you have often 
done, although you have not called it by that 
name. This is to arrange to produce this or 
any other drama for the benefit of some 
school activity, such as the foot-ball team or 
the literary society. The project-method con- 
sists here in having the children bend all 
their energies toward having the performance 
entirely successful. The study of exits, en- 
trances, costumes, scenery is necessary, and 
this part of the work may be assigned to dif- 
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ferent individuals according to their ability. 
The interpretation of many words and phrases 
must be taken up in order to enable the actors 
to utter them with a genuine appreciation of 
their meaning. But this way of vitalizing the 
study of the drama is so familiar to every 
one that it is unnecessary to discuss it. It is 
encouraging, however, to discover that in at 
least one case our much-maligned English 
teaching has for years been following the 
most modern and approved of methods. 

In many other instances, it does not seem 
very easy to apply this method to our work. 
I believe personally that many of the difficul- 
ties which confront us in this may disappear 
as experimentation continues in its use. At 
present, however, it appears almost impossible 
to bring the teaching of grammar, shall % say 
up? to the level of project teaching. Never- 
theless I believe that we should endeavor to 
try out the project idea even with this subject. 
I think it would be worth while to try having 
the pupils study no grammar in the old- 
fashioned way as a freshman, sophomore or 
upper class student. I should like to put into 
their hands the most complete grammar which 
can be found or made. Then I should suggest 
to the pupils that they watch one another’s 
and their own errors in oral and written work 
in order to make up their own grammar cov- 
ering only the mistakes which they are making, 
writing down and studying under the direc- 
tion of the instructor the rules and sugges- 
tions concerning the errors which they are 
committing. To be sure, the bogie of large 
classes comes in to frighten us against such 
individual work. I do not feel, however, that 
this inductive way of teaching the children in 
high school the grammar, which as individuals 
they actually need, is impossible. At the end 
of a school semester a week or two might be 
spent assembling the material collected by the 
pupils in their school work, and an effort 
should be made to show the pupil how to ar- 
range this in such a way as to help them 
avoid mistakes in the future. 

The application of the project-problem 
method to grammar, I grant, may seem at 
present to be rather impracticable. In respect 
to composition I believe it is almost essential 
if one is to obtain satisfactory results. Pro- 
fessor Hosie of the University of Chicago 
emphasizes again and again in his courses on 
the teaching of composition, the necessity of 
obtaining in the writing of themes or the 
delivery of oral work what he calls the audi- 
ence situation. What he means by this is that 
every child when he writes or speaks should 
feel that what he has to write or say is of 
genuine value, not only to the teacher, but to 
the persons to whom he may have to deliver 
it. Now this means that the child has a genu- 
ine problem in trying to present to a class 
something which he personally considers 
worth while for them to know. It may be 
merely the explanation of how to play a game 
which he enjoys, it may deal with the need of 
a gymnasium in a high school, it may be 
against the abolishing of foot-ball in his city; 
it may deal with local or national, social, eco- 
nomic or political questions; it may take up 
more literary and zsthetic ideas as “Why I 
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think you would like a certain book,” “Why 
you ought to have a certain painting,” “ Why 
I think you would have enjoyed a certain 
sunset last week.” Such a method frowns 
upon such discussions as, “A description of 
the castle in Ivanhoe,” “A comparison of the 
city hall with the high school building.” Sub- 
jects like these for most students would be 
simply deadening, unless for some especial 
reason they could in the case of individuals be 
made to assume the form of a problem of 
genuine interest to them. 

On the other hand artificial problems such 
as writing letters to men in the city or country, 
concerning positions which one does not ex- 
pect to fill or asking for information which 
could be obtained much more easily and satis- 
factorily from books and magazines is not 
wise. Such a procedure not only does not 
meet the requirements of the problem method, 
but it is also apt to disgust business men 
already reputed to be sufficiently disgusted 
with our English course. Where business 
men in a community are sufficiently interested 
in our school to agree to carry on a corre- 
spondence with the young people concerning 
questions of genuine interest to the children 
of the school, no better scheme could be found 
than to introduce the co-operative corre- 
spondence. An exchange of views concerning 
the location of new public buildings, concern- 
ing the establishment of a branch of the 
weather bureau, the organization of a divi- 
sion of the Boy Scouts of America, might 
under such circumstances furnish rich mate- 
rial for composition. The writing of letters to 
students in other cities concerning problems 
of school government, honor systems,concern- , 
ing characteristics and interests of the various 
parts of the country, would meet the require- 
ments of this method. These schemes unless 
carefully safeguarded are, however, full of 
risks to the pupils and except under the best 
conditions should not be attempted. 

This year my class reading the “Oregon 
Trail” wrote letters to different railroad com- 
panies in the West, asking for pamphlets de- 
scribing the region through which roads 
passed. The response to these letters was 
most generous and the children appreciated 
the pleasure of getting mail from the com- 
panies. When follow-up letters, however, be- 
gan to arrive from the eastern representatives 
of the railroads, inquiring when the fourteen 
and fifteen-year old children expected to take 
a trip West, I began to wonder concerning 
my right to have the railroads supply com- 
position material for pupils. In this one in- 
stance it did no harm, but I hesitated to imag- 
ine what would happen if a hundred or more 
schools in Pennsylvania adopted this scheme. 
I felt certain that the railroads would be con- 
vinced that a wholesale emigration from our 
state was to begin and that they had best in- 
vest at once in a large amount of rolling stock. 

In schools where manual training and 
domestic science courses are conducted, the 
problem and project-method in oral and writ- 
ten composition becomes much simpler. Re- 
ports on the planning and progress of the 
work done and the continued exposition of 
their work week by week give a fine oppor- 
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tunity for the use of this method. The 
camp-fire girls, social service organizations 
and their activities may furnish satisfactory 
topics for composition in communities where 
these exist. The keeping of the minutes of 
debating, athletic, social societies, the writing 
of challenges to different schools furnish 
genuine problems for a few students. In one 
group of English classes in a Pennsylvania 
city the oral composition work for several 
days was devoted to a discussion of what 
kinds of literary societies were best for that 
particular high school. Later on this discus- 
sion resulted in a written theme. When it was 
finally decided to have each separate class in 
English become a literary society with a full 
corps of officers and committees, a consid- 
erable amount of time was spent in arguments 
as to whether the meetings of the organiza- 
tions should be held during regular class 
periods or after the close of the school ses- 
sion; and as to how many visitors should be 
admitted to listen to the programs of each 
society. Some very live oral composition 
work dealt with the question of why certain 
names were or were not desirable for the 
official titles of these organizations. The 
making of a constitution for each society con- 
cluded this project in composition work. This 
is one very specific instance in the use of the 
problem-project method in composition. The 
study of future vocations, the subjects con- 
nected with vocational guidance, suggested by 
Professor Gene B. Davis of Grand Rapids are 
full of hints in regard to this method of teach- 


ing. 

Perhaps the chief danger which threatens 
a teacher in taking up many of these topics 
is that he may make his course a course in 
something else than composition. The great 
length of time necessary to gather material 
for some of these essays, such as those in 
vocational guidance, rouses the possibility that 
the actual writing and speaking as a result of 
their development may amount to a very short 
space of time during a school year, and that 
most of the time in the course in composition 
may be spent in getting ready for the written 
or oral work. In so far as the preparation 
for a written theme may through oral reports 
of progress, oral discussion by the student of 
how he expects to arrange his material, result 
in actual oral composition, there is no harm 
done. But if the preparation for a theme re- 
sults in most theme periods being devoted to 
a discussion by the teacher and pupil of the 
work to be done in the future and of the 
material already gathered, then either more 
time must be assigned for the so-called teach- 
ing of English which has really become a 
teaching of vocational guidance or some other 
subject—or else the teacher must select prob- 
lems and projects which necessitate less prepa- 
ration in development. We must remember 
that the English courses can not become con- 
tent courses for everything unless classes in 
‘every subject become English classes. The 
ideal of the project-method, that school work 
should consist not of such subjects as Eng- 
lish Composition, History, Civics, Mathematics, 
etc., but that English composition should be 
the final expression in connected discourse of 
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knowledge acquired in those courses and in 
the daily outside life is, however, probably a 
long way off. 

In the teaching of literature, the problem 
Pproject-method seems most feasible at present. 
The old superstition concerning the presenting 
of literature and the history of literature 
through asking what happened next, what was 
the appearance of this personage, what were 
the characteristics of this or that individual, 
when did so and so live, where did he live 
and the like is slowly passing away. The 
necessity of binding the literature read with 
the present experiences, ideas and ideals of 
pupils has come to stay. We are ready to be- 
lieve that the contents of books can be inter- 
preted only through the past experiences of 
the readers personally or vicariously acquired. 
If a teacher make the not very common state- 
ment that it is not possible to connect the book 
or poem read with the life of the pupil, then 
one of two things is true. Either the book 
has no place in the year of the high school at 
all in which it is placed, or else due prepara- 
tion has not been made in previous years for 
the reading of that book. I can easily con- 
ceive of Milton’s Minor Poems being treated 
according to the problem project-method in 
the senior year if due preparation has been 
made for that book in the lower grades and 
if the one teaching it thoroughly understands 
and loves the poems. I question, however, 
whether the time spent in leading up to it 
would have been most profitably spent. 

The project-method in teaching a single 
book of literature is not difficult. I have al- 
ready referred to how the drama would be 
taught by this method. In teaching the Wash- 
ington Farewell Address, for example, one 
quite naturally studies it with the idea of dis- 
covering what Washington would advise us 
to do with questions and occasions of current 
importance. One would find specific problems 
for day-by-day work in teaching this book 
which would consume an entire year, let 
alone the ten or twelve lessons which one may 
devote to it. Saying that the teacher of Eng- 
lish encroaches upon the teacher of history 
and civics through teaching the speech in this 
manner, simply suggests the realignment and 
rearrangement of subjects that may take place 
in the future. 

If one is studying Ivanhoe or the Odyssey, 
the project which stands out conspicuously is 
to discover how the life described in these 
volumes differs from that of to-day in relig- 
ion, amusements, food, warfare, and the like. 
The individual problems taken up day by day 
may be such as “ Penelope was or was not 
justified in trying to put off electing a husband 
by the scheme of unraveling the web by night, 
the preparation of a moving picture scenario 
of the storv of Odysseus’ trip from the island 
of Calypso to the end of his experiences on 
the island of the Phzacians, why King 
Alcinous was or was not in a more or less 
enviable position than a modern king or 
wealthy man such as Rockefeller, the Van- 
derbilts, or the Astors.” Some of these sug- 
gestions may sound trivial. As a matter of 
fact the children enjoy working them out and 
obtain all the information which you desire 
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them to obtain from a reading of this book. 
The introduction of the poems of the Lotus 
Eaters, and Ulysses, by Tennyson, the use of 
pictures in connection with the teaching of 
this literature are not precluded through the 
use of this method. 

In the teaching of pure poetry such as the 
Idylls of the King, the shorter English poems 
or the fourth book of the Golden Treasury, 
several varieties of this method may be used. 
Constant dramatization of them would become 
tiresome. Girls reading these may be per- 
suaded to see the pleasure of making a yearly 
calender composed of monthly or daily quo- 
tations from these poems. The cycle of the 
Idylls makes such a scheme in their study of 
those poems especially appropriate. The look- 
ing up of drawings and paintings by various 
artists to illustrate these; the sending away 
to different companies for pictures and post 
cards referring to these poems is also em- 
ployed by some teachers. The discussing how 
the poets of the Romantic Period in English 
literature differed from modern poets in their 
treatment of Nature, Love, Duty, War, will 
not injure the students’ appreciation of the 
beauty of the collection in the Golden Treas- 
ury. 

The old question as to whether one reads 
poetry for pure, colorless appreciation so 
called, or because it enters into one’s own 
being and is applied to one’s own experiences, 
seems to me to be decided in favor of the 
latter theory. Certainly the arousing of the 
interest of the class in compiling a book of 
individual favorite quotations will not spoil 
the pleasure of the child in the poetry read 
and it will give him something specific to do. 

If one is willing to take a step further 
away from orthodox methods of teachng than 
any suggested, the project-method becomes 
still more suggestive. Dr. Briggs of Teachers 
College has said that books might be read by 
pupils with the main idea of discovering how 
these illustrate certain qualities which one 
wished the child to appreciate. For instance, 
a child might be given different books, a half 
dozen or so, in which courage on the part of 
the heroes should demand the chief attention 
on the part of the reader. Another grouping 
of books might be to illustrate patriotism, an- 
other chivalry, another war, another the sea, 
another the life out of doors, and children 
might be allotted that list of books to read 
which dealt with subjects in which they were 
most interested. The assignment in this case 
should be that the children should report on 
how the books differed in their treatment of 
particular subjects. Or better still different 
projects for the same list of books might be 
presented to the pupils, provided they could 
see the value of working them out and their 
relation to some present-day interest. 

In the upper classes, lists of books or 
poems might be assigned to boys for the pur- 
pose of having them select those statements 
which would best fit in with a speech on a 
school or public question of genuine interest 
to them. For commercial courses, the reading 
of trade papers to enable them to learn how to 
deal with practical questions and _ to 
write practical reports could be intro- 
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duced. The greater reading of current maga- 
zines would fit in with the project-method 
ideally though one might question again 
whether this is part of the work of the His- 
tory or English department. The emphasis on 
public questions, on present-day novels and 
poems, essays and dramas, as revealing the 
ideas, ideals, etc., of the present day can be 
well worked out through the project-method. 
In those schools in which special Friday morn- 
ing literary exercises are held, the participants 
in which are members of the senior class, the 
project for the literature work of the seniors 
might very wisely be the discussion of poems, 
essays, orations, short stories and novels with 
a view to choosing those selections which 
would make a harmonious selection. Where 
literary societies flourish, a similar project 
might be used to prepare the students for 
debates or other numbers on the program. 

The ideals for which this method stands 
are many and all are very high. They rest 
on that organization of material that is first 
of all psychological, that is individualistic, 
primarily depending entirely on the state of de- 
velopment and capacity of the child rather 
than of the teacher. It abjures pure memory 
of dates and events, of what happened next 
committed at the request of the instructor 
and without any sense on the part of the 
pupil of the value of the work done. It aims 
to let the child develop the work assigned in 
an individual manner with a definite aim in 
view. The child with little esthetic apprecia- 
tion will not choose the same passages from 
the Idylls of the King, at the request of the 
teacher to select those lines which he likes 
best, that a child of greater appreciation will 
select. But such a method of assignment is 
far better than for the teacher to say, “ Tell 
why lines (named) are considered beau- 
tiful.” I do not mean that the teacher should 
not try to raise the appreciation of the pupils 
to a higher level and to show the beautiful 
where it exists unknown to the pupil. But I 
do believe that there is at least a strong prob- 
ability that the teacher should strive to raise 
his pupils to a level only a little higher than 
that on which his foremost pupil is already 
standing. The problem-project method thus 
aims to provide for the study and organiza- 
tion of material according to the child’s own 
stage of development, according to some pur- 
pose which is of genuine interest to the child. 
There is perhaps a place for the teacher’s or- 
ganization of material such as the history of 
literature to be presented to the children or 
worked out by them through a comparison of 
the various organizations which they them- 
selves have made. Whether this should come 
near the conclusion of the high school or col- 
lege course is not difficult for me to decide. 
I believe the college is not at all too late for 
such a presentation. % 

This appeal to the individual child makes 
the project-problem method especially appli- 
cable in classes which are most common where 
there are pupils of varying abilities and capaci- 
ties. If the teacher assigns the question in 
the Merchant of Venice that Portia would or 
would not have been a suffragette if living to- 
day, he may expect some thinking from the 
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poorest student and some very clear, well- 
prepared thinking from the best prepared 
pupil, whereas had he said in assigning the 
lesson, “ Tell what happened in the third act 
of the Merchant of Venice, explain every 
word and ‘phrase,’” he would have given lit- 
tle opportunity for the good thinker to dis- 
tinguish himself from the one of less ability. 
The project-method thus aims to make pro- 
vision for individual differences in students. 
It solves to a great extent the difficulty of 
teaching, in one class, children of all degrees 
of ability and preparation. It provides work 
possible of accomplishment for each child as 
well as for a co-operative group activity. 

The use of the project-method is in com- 
plete harmony with the present movement to 
separate the teaching of composition and 
grammar from that of literature. When a 
child starts out to read, say a half dozen plays 
of Shakespeare, to discover quotations for use 
in public speech on patriotism or loyalty to 
one’s friends, he does not like to work for two 
and three days and then have to write a com- 
position or to study some grammatical or 
rhetorical rules. If a boy is getting up a 
speech as to why grammar school boys should 
remain in school, and graduate from high 
school, which he expects to deliver from the 
platform in different grammar schools, he 
does not like the idea of being forced to stop 
in the midst of his interest to take up the 
subject of how to get ready a literary pro- 
gram to celebrate the anniversary of the birth 
of Robert Burns. Therefore the project- 
method in its ideal almost necessitates the 
separation, if not by semesters at least by 
quarters, of English literature from composi- 
tion and grammar as such. For the same 
reasons it also favors longer periods of from 
an hour to ninety minutes in length. 

The project-method stands for the highest 
ideals in modern education. Its aim is to de- 
velop genuine thinking on the part of the stu- 
dent through his engaging in some effort or 
aim which to him seems actually worth while. 
Its ideal is to stir up initiative on the part of 
the student in selecting these aims, in organiz- 
ing his material, according to his power of 
organization. Thus it appeals to the pupils’ 
as well as to the adults’ desire to be doing 
something specific; it is a source of motive 
power to individuals through holding before 
them some practical outcome to what they are 
doing. It is thus in harmony with the present 
Dewey doctrine of interest which aims to get 
even more work than formerly accomplished 
by students because they possess a genuine de- 
sire to complete some task the end of which 
seems to them worth while. 

The problem-project method is at present 
being thoroughly tested in general science 
classes. In community civics, in modern his- 
tory, economics and sociology it is beginning 
to receive attention. In English teaching, 
without the dignity of a new name, it has 
for a long time been used in isolated and ex- 
ceptional instances. Because it employs in its 
working all the most desirable features of 
modern educational theory, it seems worth 
while that in the English work also, it should 
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at least be granted a period of experimenta- 
tion that we may discover in what details our 
method of instruction may be raised a little 
higher toward the ideals for which we are all 
striving. 


2 
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ENGLISH COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL. 








JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, 





. present course in English in the high 
_ school is the direct outgrowth of prepa- 
ration for entrance examinations by colleges. 
Certain English classics were selected by Har- 
vard College to be the basis of oral and writ- 
ten tests as long ago as the fifties and these 
classics the schools proceeded to study—with 
a view to the passing of the tests. The num- 
ber of classics to be studied increased, but 
the point of view remained practically the 
same, 

Nor did the reports of certain committees 
of the National Education Association im- 
prove the situation. The Committee of Ten 
was a college committee. The committee of 
1899 proposed a scheme of study based upon 
formal rhetorical categories and emphasized 
the dependence of composition upon literature 
—for subject matter as well as form. 

It remained for the Committee of Thirty, 
made up largely of high school teachers and 
balanced in representation of all sections, to 
break definitely with the ancient tradition and 
propose a new educational procedure. This 
contemplates, first of all, a distinction between 
those aspects of English which have to do 
with the work of life and those which per- 
tain to leisure, between the practical and the 
esthetic. This has been called, rather unhap- 
pily, the separation of the teaching of com- 
position from the teaching of literature. It 
does not mean, however, the divorcement of 
reading from writing and speaking but rather 
a clear delimiting of purposes and a separation 
of credits. 

The advantages of such a plan of organiza- 
tion have been clearly set forth by several 
recent writers. Chief among them is the 
simplifying of aims and the holding of pupils 
for actual performance of essential tasks, so 
that emphasis may fall in one semester, or 
other stated period, upon clearness and cor- 
rectness in composition and in another, upon 
appreciative reading of good poetry, drama 
and fiction. The prevalent “mixed” course 
in English permits the teacher to ignore im- 
portant features altogether and makes firm 
holding for mastery of essentials of form all 
but impossible. How can the pupil who loves 
poetry be sternly required to learn to punc- 
tuate? 

A second phase of reorganization is the re- 
lating of grammar and rhetoric to speaking 
and writing. For many years we have been 
exercised to determine what to do about 
“technical grammar.” Some say, “Put it 
out.” Others say, “It is indispensable.” As 
usual, both are right. Many of the facts and 
principles of grammar are nearly valueless to 
boys and girls. The problem then becomes 
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that of finding what facts have value and how 
to relate them to the pupil’s own language so 
that the value will be realized. 

In general, those parts of grammar which 
have to do with building of sentences for 
clearness and force, together with a few mat- 
ters of usage in the forms of words, are 
found to be of assistance, provided they are 
taught in close connection with the pupil’s own 
compositions. The Committee of Thirty has 
made a selection of topics for grades seven, 
eight, and nine, and believe that experience 
will prove its point of view correct. 

The matter of rhetoric has been cared for 
in the same fashion. Principles of composi- 
tion are to be taught as they can be used, and 
their value is to be computed wholly in terms 
of improvement in everyday speech and writ- 
ing. 

The new course in literature is not a col- 
lege-preparatory course, but a course intended 
primarily to make habitual readers of the 
very best contemporary books and periodicals. 
To accomplish this end new material and new 
methods must both be employed. To the 
more human of the older classics must be 
added the more permanent and valuable of the 
modern. Both must be related to the pupil’s 
own experiences and in the process the pupil 
must learn how to enjoy. That program 
means less pedantry and more breadth, skill 
and tact. 

Needless to say, the new English Course 
will place adequate emphasis upon oral Eng- 
lish, not as a thing apart, for elocution- 
mongers, but as a necessary phase of compo- 
sition and of literature. Pupils who practice 
speaking at the same time learn to write, and 
pupils who read aloud and hear good reading 
learn to understand and enjoy. The English 
teacher of the immediate future must have 
studied something more than literary influ- 
ences and practiced something more than 
“writing themes.” The college will be called 
upon to teach oral as well as written and 
printed English. 

Of course the new English teaching will 
take account of the individual. In order that 
it may do so, classes will be neither too large 
nor too numerous. Because everybody studies 
English the classes are now crowded and the 
English teacher has a full program. But such 
a state is unhealthy and uneconomical and 
soon our administrators will see that it is so. 
Four classes of twenty-five pupils in each, 
with one day each week set apart for consulta- 
tion and group work in each class,—that is the 
program we must plan for. English is the 
universal need, and composition and literature 
study may be made the basis of right habits 
of study in all subjects. Good English teach- 
ing solves the problem for everybody and 
hence way must be made for it. 

Such a suggestion from an English teacher 
is not a selfish one. It involves a heavy re- 
sponsibility and it implies benefits both given 
and received. Indeed, it must be taken to 
mean full and free co-operation on the part 
of all teachers in giving young people the 
mastery of their minds through their mastery 
of their Mother Tongue. 
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| be: a recent utterance published in the 
Evening Bulletin of January 25 Williams 
discovers to the wisest-looking among us 
how little he knows, after all? We are 
bounded on all sides by no mere river of 
doubt, but an illimitable sea of uncer- 
tainty. Or it is as though we had carved 
out a tiny plantation for ourselves in a 
tropic jungle and around us were the 
encroaching forests and morasses filled 
with “everything unknown.” 

It is a wonderful thing to meet a man 
with a specific knowledge of anything. 
“He knew his business down to the 
ground,” we say of a trained artisan or 
artist. Does he know it up to the sky as 
well? When he gets through with this 
world, what is there “beyond the last lore 
star” for his acquisitive spirit? To an 
ordinary mind the intellect of a wizard of 
applied or absolute science is speechlessly 
wonderful. But the thinker himself, whose 
thought translated into a complex device 
abridges distance and time, feels an over- 
whelming humanity in the sense of all that 
lies beyond the boundary, which seems as 
far at the end of his traveling days as 
when he started. 

Most of us go through life on a very 
small stock of definite, accurate knowledge. 
We are like the musk-rat in Kipling’s 
jungle tale, who was “full of stories half 
heard and very badly told.” We are ready 
to rip anybody’s reputation into shreds 
upon the strength of “inside information,” 
which—when it is ruthlessly brought to bay 
—may prove to have no substance at all. 
We pose as authorities on the strength of a 
mere smattering of knowledge till some one 
who is genuinely informed brings us to 
grief in our conceit by puncturing our pre- 
tense with a few pointed queries. We 
topped off many a term at a desk by a 
season at a “ finishing” school, and so we 
may consider ourselves versed in the book 
of knowledge from Alpha to Omega. But 
those who are the most learned are the 
most modest of all—the readiest to admit 
their ignorance, the first to listen. 

For if one is not a willing listener one’s 
education does not proceed. Books in a 
room are a very small portion of an edu- 
cation: they merely provide a point of de- 
parture. All life is an academy. Every 
one we meet is a potential teacher. The 
mother learns from her infant, who is still 
unaware of the alphabet. The instructor 
of a class of boys and girls continually 
learns from the pupils, and the best teach- 
ers are the first to own the fact. Business 
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itself is a business college. Fashion in 
dress is a cycle of imitation. We copy all 
the time from one another; we adapt to our 
own uses what we see and hear. From one 
admired friend we take a trick of modu- 
lating the voice; from another we derive 
some feature of our apparel; from another 
we obtain an opinion or a point of view 
which changes or supplants our previous 
theory. To stop learning is to cease living. 
To lose interest in true stories that are told 
in our presence, by those who bore a part 
in what they describe, is to concede that 
we are out of the running and are content 
with the society of our own ingrowing 
personality. But the true scholar in the 
fine art of living is a learner to the last. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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TAPS. 





BY F. W. BURROWS. 





gs a book of personal letters and memo- 
-A rials printed for circulation among his 
friends, Oliver W. Norton, a veteran of the 
“Civil War who at the beginning of his mili- 
tary career was brigade bugler to Gen. 
Daniel Butterfield’s command, included a 
bit of historical information that is of too 
wide an interest to be allowed to remain in 
such comparative obscurity. It is, more- 
over, of unusual interest to-day, when 
camps are again the dwelling places of 
thousands and the call of the bugle is heard 
the length and breadth of the country. 

Gen. Butterfield had ability as a musi- 
cian in addition to his ability as an army 
organizer; he especially delighted in the 
invention of bugle calls. Perhaps the 
most interesting as well as the most beau- 
tiful of these calls is taps, which, accord- 
ing to the authoritative story of the gen- 
eral’s bugler, came into existence in the 
following manner. 

In the month of July, 1862, the Army of 
the Potomac rested in camp at Harrison’s 
Landing, a point on the James River in 
Virginia. It was immediately after the 
seven days of fighting before Richmond. 
The losses had been heavy, and the army 
was recruiting its strength after the long 
struggle. Day and night the long, winding 
valley and the hills on either side echoed 
to the bugle calls that marked the rhythm 
of the camp life. The scene was more of 
peace than war, in spite of military duties 
and trappings; the many vacant places in 
the ranks, to which the new army had not 
yet become accustomed, and the sobering 
sense of a long-impending struggle that 
was born of the early reverses from which 
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they had just suffered, put the soldiers at 
the close of each day into a state of medi- 
tation not untouched with sadness. 

The old order for “lights out,” which 
had been inherited from the earliest West 
Point memories, sounded a discordant and 
unsuitable note to the sensitive, musical ear 
of the general. He immediately i2gan 
turning over in his mind such musical 
phrases as seemed to him to convey the 
suggestion of the peace and quiet of the 
camp—of rest after labor. Perhaps the 
spirit of the hour in which that immortal 
musical phrase was born might be more 
perfectly expressed as a sense of pause— 
something related to the words of Shelley: 


Allis deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause. 


Having settled upon a combination of 
notes that seemed to him to be in tune with 
the sentiment of a sleeping camp of 
soldiers, he summoned his bugler, Norton, 
and began to teach him the new call, 
whistling the notes over many times, and 
correcting their time and phrasing. At 
last, satisfied with the result, he jotted the 
notes down with a pencil on the back of an 
old envelope. That same night Butterfield’s 
own brigade were the first to listen to the 
lingering refrain of the new call, and the 
next morning the buglers of other camps 
near by—for its music had carried far 
among the hills—began to inquire as to its 
meaning and to ask permission to learn it. 
Wherever it was heard it arrested immedi- 
ate attention and lingered in the memory. 
It passed from army corps to army corps 
with great rapidity, and was finally sub- 
stituted by general orders for the old 
“lights-out” call and printed in the army 
regulations. Its use in the military burial 
service, both by veterans of the war and by 
the United States regular army, has added 
greatly to the tenderness of its associations. 
There are few musical phrases in the 
world held in deeper reverence; its sound- 
ing to-day will hush the noisiest and most 
boisterous throng. 

Gen. Daniel Butterfield was born in 
Utica, New York, October 31, 1831. He 
was graduated from Union College in 1849, 
and joined the Seventy-first Regiment of 
New York in 1851. In 1860 he had risen 
to the rank of colonel on the Twelfth Regi- 
ment, which he led to Washington in April, 
1861. For his efficiency as an organizer he 
was rapidly promoted, and took part ‘in 
many of the most important engagements 
of the war. His brigade was one of the 
most famous of the Army of the Potomac, 
and his personal bravery endeared him to 
his own soldiers. After the war his organ- 
izing powers were frequently called into 
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requisition for great public parades and 
exhibitions. He died at Cold Spring, New 
York, July 17, 1901. 

After the war Oliver Norton lived in 
Chicago, where he was one of the pioneers 
in the tin-plate industry—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 
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JUST SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. 








BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 





AS the time not come to draw attention 
to the fact that the American people 
are passing through the experience of 
European nations in the days of Cortes and 
Pizarro? Through the conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, immense treasures of gold were 
distributed throughout Europe. The buy- 
ing power of the gold unit was reduced; the 
cost of living was increased; the common 
people did not know what was pinching 
them; and all who were earning wages and 
salaries, were in distress because their in- 
come did not grow with the increasing 
price of the necessaries of life. 

To-day this country is passing through a 
period of unparalleled prosperity. Gold in 
immense quantities has flowed in our land 
from the mines of Cripple Creek and the 
Klondike. The Allies have sent their gold 
to guarantee the loans which have been 
made through our banking houses. But the 
gold has not found its way into the purses 
of the teachers. The scarcity of labor has 
caused a rise in the wages of the workers 
whilst the salaries of the teachers have 
remained stationary. Whilst the railroads, 
the manufacturers and the merchants have 
amassed great wealth, the earnings of 
teachers and janitors have not kept pace 
with the rise in the cost of living. Said 
a janitor the other day: “When I was mar- 
ried, I carried my money in my vest pocket 
and my marketing in my basket; nowadays 
I carry my money in the basket and my 
purchases in my vest pocket.” It was a 
joke upon the distress which has come upon 
all who must live on a salary. 

The time is at hand for a nation-wide 
agitation in favor of increasing the salaries 
of our teachers and janitors and, perhaps 
one should add, of our superintendents. 
How can teachers be happy in their work 
if they are pinched by poverty and if they 
cannot buy educational literature? The 
educational press should begin a movement 
to better the condition of the teachers by 
drawing attention to the distress which has 
settled upon the homes and the lives of all 
who must live on a salary. My appeal is 
to our editors who in self defence should 
espouse the cause of the school people. An 


THIS IS POLAND TO-DAY. 
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increase in compensation is imperatively 
needed if teachers are to buy the reading 
circle books and the educational journals 
without which no one can keep abreast of 
the times and avoid reaching the dead line 
in his profession—Journal of Education. 
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THIS IS POLAND TO-DAY. 








_ “Not even the children are left—all the 
little ones under seven years of age have 
gone.” These words, written of his be- 
loved and sore-stricken Poland, by Ignace 
J. Paderewski, form the saddest sentence 
in all literature, the most vivid picture of 
desolation ever painted in a phrase. Think 
of it!—a country without little children— 
no babies close cuddled to their mothers’ 
breasts, no babies cooing and laughing in 
their cradles, no little toddlers taking their 
first steps, no sturdy little ones going to 
school, no little children that once were the 
joy and the life of brave mothers fighting 
the terrors and horrors of war. The little 
children have all gone—they have perished 
through cold, exposure, disease and starva- 
tion. And one can walk for miles the 
dreary waste of grim, battle-scarred, silent 
roads without meeting a single child of 
even ten years of age! Can you let the 
thought of it into your mind for a moment, 
with dry eyes, and without a lump rising in 
your throat? And this is Poland to-day. 

Think of a buffer territory, filled with 
people at peace with all the world, sud- 
denly transformed into one great battle- 
field for the tramping millions of the 
armies of many powers, a territory as large 
as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland combined, that for twenty- 
nine months has borne the brunt of the 
titanic fighting on the Eastern front—a 
country once called “the Granary of 
Europe ”—now but one vast cemetery, one 
dreary desert of devastation, one deep black 
scar on the face of civilization. And this 
is Poland to-day. 

Think of this country where three hun- 
dred towns are absolutely destroyed; where 
over two thousand churches, consecrated 
to peace, and the worship of God, are now 
in ashes; where more than twenty thousand 
of its villages have been burned, shelled, 
blasted and reduced to nothingness; where 
the property losses to date are calculated 
at eight billion dollars, or only one billion 
dollars less than the total wealth of Bel- 
gium before the war began. And this is 
Poland to-day. 

Think of this country where fourteen 
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million people have died since the war be- 
gan—killed by cold, by anguish, by expos- 
ure, by starvation and by cannon. Do you 
know what fourteen million people means? 
Imagine the total population of the United 
States, men, women and children, standing 
side by side in one seemingly unending 
line, and then let the cold hand of Death 
silently touch the shoulder of every 
seventh. That is what fourteen million 
deaths mean—a number many times the 
death harvest of all the armies engaged in 
the present war. And this is Poland to-day. 

Think of eleven million people out of the 
twenty million remaining alive in Poland— 
helpless women, sad-eyed older girls and 
boys, peasants, workmen, men bowed with 
age,—all homeless, driven into the open, 
skulking among the ruins, wandering dazed 
through the woods, creeping into hollows for 
rest under the stars, hungry, sick, weary, 
worn, racked with the struggle, subsisting on 
the bark of trees, on roots torn from the 
earth and on the slight help the palsied hand 
of the charity:of others of their own people 
can give them. And this is Poland to-day. 

From far across the sea in the hour of 
her agony of need, Poland sends from her 
very soul a cry to America for help that 
the brave people that gave Kosciusko, 
Pulaski, Sobieski, Copernicus, Sienkiewicz, 
Conrad, Modjeska, Chopin, Wieniawski, 
Sembrich, Hofmann, Paderewski, and a 
host of other geniuses to the world may not 
be absolutely blotted from the earth. 
What will America say in answer? If the 
spirit of Humanity be not dead within us; 
if our prosperity has not dulled by its ma- 
terialism all that is best within us, if we are 
not to write ourselves down in history as 
a selfish, mere money-grubbing people, then 
there is but one answer—gifts of money, 
given freely, gladly, generously, in a spirit 
of joy that we are able to give. 

We believe in America. We believe in 
the bigness of her heart and in the bigness 
of her generosity. We believe that, per- 
haps dazed by the awfulness of the horrors 
of the war, the people somehow could not 
realize the awfulness of the stories of need, 
because imagination failed to grasp them. 
We believe that when the reality of the 
need becomes clear and vivid, when it is 
brought home to the American people as 
an individual appeal, an individual ques- 
tion, “ what will you do?”—not “what do 
you think some one else should do, what 
our rich men should do?” there can be but 
one answer. Mere thoughts of sympathy 
untranslated into acts are useless. If you 
feel for Poland, feel in the right way, feel 
in the right place, feel in your pockets. 
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Poland sums up in six letters “ the greatest 
need in all the world.” Even Cardinal 
Mercier, who knew so well the suffering 
and sore need of Belgium, said of Poland: 
“She is suffering more than we.” And 
yet Poland has received the least help, the 
least assistance of all the nations affected 
by the war. If you can send anything to 
the National American Committee of the 
Polish Relief Fund, Aeolian Building, 33 
West 42d street, New York, it will be sure 
to help in this time of sorest need. 
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THREE PHASES OF THE WAR. 








“ 


LONG war has three phases,” says 
F. S. Oliver, in his remarkable 
book, entitled “Ordeal by Battle.” The 
first phase (as he explains it) is the 
“onset of war.” The second is the “ grip 
of war.” The third is the “drag of war.” 
In 1870, when France fought Germany, the 
“onset” was all there was of the conflict, 
which did not get beyond that stage. The 
tiger’s leap totally demolished France. 

Germany, in 1914, was confident of re- 
peating this performance. In six weeks 
France was to be hopelessly smashed, with 
Paris held by the Teutons, and the latter, 
turning thereupon on Russia, were to 
smash her likewise before she was ready 
to fight. Such was the plan of the great 
General Staff, headed by the Kaiser. It 
worked out beautifully on paper; there 
seemed to be no possibility of failure. In 
truth, it came very near to actual accom- 
plishment. But the “onset” failed at the 
Marne. Then came the “grip,” which 
(governed as it must be by relative strength 
of forces and material) proved greatly fav- 
orable to Germany. She overran great 
areas of enemy territory, and the results of 
the fighting were all in her favor. Never- 
theless she failed to obtain a decision, and, 
in consequence, the “drag” ensued. The 
“drag” became prolonged—appalingly so 
—from Germany’s point of view. It was 
not contemplated at all in her original 
plans. To-day it is still in progress. 

Now (as Mr. Oliver says) when the 
“drag of war” has set in it is money and 
resources that count above all else. The 
Entente Allies have much longer purses 
than Germany and Austria, and their re- 
sources in men and material are vastly 
greater. The Central Powers realize this 
full well, and hence the desperation with 
which they are acting—a desperation so 
utter that they have dared to invite the 
United States into the fray as an additional 
antagonist. Think of the folly of it! 
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E crawl about on the botton of a 
sea of air. Only very recently have 
we learned to swim in it. We call the per- 
formance “flying.” The gaseous mixture 
composing this ocean of air is so fluid and 
transparent that we hardly realize its pres- 
ence. Doubtless fishes, in like manner, are 
not conscious of the water in which they 
swim. But the air is much denser than we 
imagine. A small child blows up a toy 
balloon. Probably the air inside the in- 
flated rubber bag is at a pressure of no 
more than two atmospheres, yet the balloon 
has become in effect a solid object that will 
resist a blow of the fist. A cubic foot of 
air weighs considerably over an ounce. A 
dry-goods box three feet cube will contain 
2% pounds of air. This means, of course, 
at sea level. As one climbs a mountain or 
goes up in a balloon, the air becomes 
thinner in density diminishing steadily until 
perhaps 150 or 200 miles from the surface 
of the earth there is virtually none of it 
left. It is reckoned that one-half of the 
entire bulk of the atmosphere is below the 
three-mile level. The sea of air is a warm 
sea, conserving the heat delivered by the 
sun upon the earth. If it were suddenly 
removed we should find ourselves exposed 
to the cold of outer space (466 below the 
zero of Farenheit), and would be promptly 
frozen. 


GovERNOR BRUMBAUGH, April 23rd, issued 
this proclamation, calling boys and girls to 
work on the farms and elsewhere: 

To all the school authorities of Pennsyl- 
vania: The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the State Board of Edu- 
cation have jointly issued a series of im- 
portant resolutions affecting the employ- 
ment of school pupils, upon the farms of 
this Commonwealth, and have authorized 
the transfer of children above the age of 
twelve from school to farm under certain 
reasonable conditions which will permit the 
mobilization upon the soil of this State of 
tens of thousands of our boys and girls. 

I call upon you now to instill in the 
minds of your pupils the importance of 





rendering this patriotic service to the Com- 
monwealth and country. Do not have these 
pupils ask for a defined wage, but instill 
into their hearts the importance of doing 
this as a patriotic duty, and allow the com- 
pensation that will come to them to flow 
naturally as between farmer employer and 
pupil employed. Here is a large field of 
service, and the crisis is on us in the next 
thirty days. These boys and girls can turn 
the tide and feed the world. Urge every 
one of them immediately to do his part. 


Thursday, May 24, has been officially 
proclaimed by Governor Brumbaugh to be 
Pennsylvania’s third “Good Roads Day,” 
upon which the people of the State are 
called upon to work on the highways. The 
proclamation shows that improved highways 
are of economic importance. Last year 
50,000 men gave of their labor without 
cost. After naming various reasons why 
the day should be widely observed, the 
Governor proclaims, among other things: 

“That each and every supervisor of the 
several townships in this Commonwealth is 
obligated by law and in good conscience 
to give this movement for good roads cor- 
dial support and to help make this day 
memorable in the forward movement for 
better roads; 

“That all our citizens having a patriotic 
regard for this great Commonwealth shall, 
so far as possible, plan their personal 
duties in such manner as to give this entire 
day to the improvement of our highways. 
When this is not possible, I ask them to 
make such contributions in money as will 
enable the local authorities to add to the 
substantial good the day should accom- 

lish ; 
pe That all owners of automobiles, living 
in cities or towns, repair on this day to the 
country and volunteer their services to the 
end that their services may add to the 
safety and comfort of themselves and 
others when traveling upon our highways.” 


THE last name received from Treasurer 
Keck is that of Iva M. Rogers, Shamokin, 
which makes the grand total 12,501. 


Things are as they are. To ask why they 
are so is no more reasonable than the ques- 
tion once put to me long ago by a little girl 
of eleven or twelve years, and which I 
think was the most comprehensive question 
ever put to me in my life. “ Sir,” she said, 
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“please tell me why there was ever any- 
thing at all.” How could I reply except as 
I did? “My dear, I really do not know, 
but here the things are, and we must make 
the best of them.”—J. A. Picton. 


THE present emergency conditions are 
taxing the resources of the United States 
Civil Service Commission to furnish 
stenographers and typewriters in sufficient 
number for the departments at Washing- 
ton. For the present, examinations for 
both men and women are being held every 
Tuesday in 400 of the principal cities, and 
applications may be filed at any time with 
the committee at Washington, D. C. Ap- 
plicants must have reached their eighteenth 
birthday. 


Tuis was the oath of the Athenian 
youth: “We will never bring disgrace to 
this, our city, by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering 
comrades in the ranks; we will fight for the 
ideals and sacred things of the city, both 
alone and with many; we will revere and 
obey the city’s laws and do our best to in- 
cite a like respect and reverence in those 
above us who are prone to annul or set 
them at naught; we will strive unceasingly 
to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty; 
thus in all these ways we will transmit this 
city, not only not less, but greater, better 
and more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us.” 


—— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








GREAT MEETING TO BE HELD AT PORTLAND, 
OREGON.’ 





FP HE fifty-fifth annual convention of the 

National Education Association will 
be held on the Pacific Coast, at Portland, 
Oregon, from July 7 to 14. This will be 
the first session in the Northwest and the 
seventh west of the Rocky Mountains. 
San Francisco has had the honor in 1888 
and 1911; Los Angeles in 1899 and 1907; 
Salt Lake City in 1913 and Oakland in 
1915. The largest membership of these 
six meetings west of the Rockies was at 
San Francisco in 1911, reaching a total of 
18,587, of which California furnished 6,961, 
Oregon 255, Washington 241, Idaho 123. 
It exceeded 13,000 at Oakland, 17,000 at 
Los Angeles in 1907 and as far back as 
1899 at Los Angeles it reached 13,656. It 
was 11,573 at Salt Lake City. Well in- 
formed officers of the association estimate 
a minimum of 10,000 visitors this year at 
Portland from east of the Rockies. The 
largest membership in the history of the 
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Association was at Boston in 1903, reach- 
ing 34,983. Last year at New York it ex- 
ceeded 27,000. 

Why do so many teachers travel thou- 
sands of miles annually to attend this con- 
vention? There are many reasons, among 
others the pleasure and profit of travel and 
sight-seeing; the value of the general and 
departmental programs; the opportunity of 
seeing, hearing and meeting the leaders in 
their profession; the informal interchange 
of experiences and the professional opin- 
ions with their fellow teachers from many 
states; and the professional inspiration and 
enthusiasm always characteristic of na- 
tional conventions of any organization. 
State headquarters are maintained, recep- 
tions given and other experiences had 
which make these conventions epochs in 
the lives of the teachers who attend. 

The National Teachers’ Association was 
organized in 1857 at Philadelphia, annual 
sessions being held except in 1861, 1862 and 
1867. In 1871 at the St. Louis meeting the 
name was changed to National Educational 
Association. No sessions were held in 
1878 and 1906. In 1907 at the Los Angeles 
meeting the name was again changed to 
National Education Association of the 
United States. The present organization 
comprises twenty-one departments covering 
all phases of education, such as superin- 
tendence, kindergarten, elementary, sec- 
ondary, higher, normal, vocational, music, 
business, rural and agricultural, library, 
physical, etc. The general association and 
all departments meet in annual convention 
in July except the Department of Super- 
intendence, which meets in February. A 
number of other departments are also rep- 
resented at the February meeting. Each 
department has its separate organization. 
The officers of the general association are 
a president, twelve vice-presidents, secre- 
tary, treasurer, board of directors, execu- 
tive committee and board of trustees. The 
board of directors is composed of one rep- 
resentative from each state, elected by the 
active members of the state; there are also 
a few ex-officio members but the large ma- 
jority are state directors. There is a per- 
manent fund of about $200,000, the income 
of which together with direct appropria- 
tions from annual income from member- 
ships, is used in making exhaustive, expert 
investigations of professional matters 
through committees. 

The annual meeting continues for a 
week, general sessions occurring in the 
evenings except two half-day sessions, and 
the departmental programs occupying the 
day time. The topics and speakers are 
carefully chosen with the purpose of pre- 
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senting the latest and most authoritative 
discussions of the many general and spe- 
cial problems in education. The reports of 
special committees, some of which have 
been at work for years, are always a fea- 
ture of the program. Among the com- 
mittees to report at the Portland meeting 
are Salaries, Tenure and Pensions; Health 
Problems in Education; Vocational Educa- 
tion and Vocational Guidance; Economy of 
Time in Elementary Education; Culture 
Element and Economy of Time in Educa- 
tion; Re-organization of Secondary Educa- 
tion; and Military Training in Schools. 

Naturally, many meetings are held sim- 
ultaneously, but the printed volume of pro- 
ceedings contains all the formal papers and 
part of the discussions. All members are 
entitled to these proceedings, issued in a 
bound volume of about 1,000 pages or in 
magazine form issued in ten monthly num- 
bers. The membership fee is $2 per year. 
No pedagogical library is complete without 
the N. E. A. volumes, which really consti- 
tute an encyclopedia of American educa- 
tion. 

The city of Portland and the state of 
Oregon as well as the states west of the 
mountains will make a good showing as 
host of this great Association. Portland 
and all the educational leaders of the state 
have for months been at work through a 
dozen or more very active committees. A 
memorable trip and a glad and profitable 
time are assured to all who have the good 
fortune to attend this meeting. It affords 
also a rare opportunity to teachers, super- 
intendents and others from the Atlantic 
States to make the trip across the conti- 
nent at moderate cost, in pleasant company, 
and under unusually favorable circum- 
stances. 

The General Committee for the enter- 
tainment of the Association has sent out 
a tip on buying railway tickets that will 
enable all teachers to reach the beaches of 
the Pacific Ocean without paying extra 
railroad fares. The committee advises 
them to insist that their tickets read from 
the starting point to Astoria, Oregon, and 
return. Such a ticket can be purchased at 
no additional cost, and will allow a stop 
over in Portland for the work of the con- 
vention. When the convention is ad- 
journed the passenger may resume the trip 
to Astoria, stay for a time on the beach, 
do a little fishing, take a dip in the ocean 
and go elsewhere when ready. Astoria is 
110 miles west of Portland, at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, is the oldest settle- 
ment in the Northwest and its fishing 
operations give it an attractive and pic- 
turesque setting. There are more than 
1,000 fishing boats at this place. Having 
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the same terminal rates as are allowed to 
Portland shippers, the traveler can pur- 
chase a ticket as indicated above. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, that livest wire in all 
educational lines, says in the last issue of 
The Journal of Education: “The Portland 
enrollment will distance New York of 1916, 
and Boston of 1903, if we all do our duty. 
Tell your board of education that every 
school can have a copy of the Volume of 
Proceedings for 1917—a wonderful book— 
for two dollars. This is as true of :Port- 
land, Maine, of Albany, New York, of 
Medford and Salem, Massachusetts, as of 
Portland, Albany, Salem and Medford, 
Oregon; of Buffalo as Olympia; of Talla- 
hassee as Tacoma; of Milledgeville as 
Walla Walla; of Boston as Boise; of Chi- 
cago as Seattle; of Cincinnati as Spokane; 
of Atlanta as Butte. Fifty thousand en- 
rollment for Portland, Oregon, will be en- 
tirely easy if the’ matter is looked after. 
Every progressive board of education in 
the United States will make each of its 
leading schools an associate member for 
the sake of the Volume of Proceedings, if 
attention is called to it.” Dr. Winship here 
suggests a simple and admirable way of 
extending the influence of the N. E. A. to 
the best schools everywhere. 


— 


THE RED BOOK: No. FIVE. 








Sar annual volume of proceedings of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association held at Harrisburg during the 
Christmas season of 1916 is a book of 392 
—nearly 400—Ilarge, closely-printed double- 
column pages. It is the fifth number of the 
Red Book, and contains about one-fourth 
more matter than any of the previous issues. 
Nearly ten tons of paper were needed in 
printing it, and when bound the weight was 
more than eleven tons. These are large 
figures, and the book should be of large 
account in the school work of the State. 
To any real teacher its value must be far 
beyond the dollar fee the enrollment. The 
first bound volume was issued in 1912, 
when the enrollment had risen to 6,121. In 
1913, the membership was 10,664; in 1914, 
II,I25; in I915, 11,136, and in 1916, the 
total thus far reported is exactly 12,501. 
In 1917 it should not be less than 15,000. 
The first of these five books weighed 
twenty ounces, each for the next three 
years twenty-five ounces, and the present 
volume twenty-seven ounces, with much of 
the matter in type one “point” smaller 
than usual to keep down somewhat its 
heavy cost. On the first forms we printed 
an edition of 12,500, but the Executive 
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Committee at a meeting in Harrisburg 
during the Directors’ Convention ordered 
that the edition be increased to 13,000. The 
programmes of the general sessions, the 
departments and the round tables were all 
made by persons deeply interested in their 
several directions, and represent the live 
questions of the hour. Everything reported 
and received up to the time of going to 
press has been inserted. Many papers and 
addresses found here will be given careful 
consideration by teachers and superintend- 
ents in their classes and in their institutes. 
We congratulate the State, and every man 
and woman in it who has had anything to 
do in securing this splendid enrollment. 
No two men are more gratified at seeing 
this grand total of 12,501 members than 
Treasurer David S. Keck and President 
Eli M. Rapp. 





THREE ESSENTIAL THINGS. 


THE builder of the Great Northern 

Railroad, James J. Hill, considered 
that the best investment a man can make 
is to help “upward and onward” a young 
man “of good character, good purpose, 
good ability, and good health.” Please 
note, says the Southern School Journal, 
that the help is to aid the young man in 
getting not only “ onward,” but “upward”; 
and that the great capitalist and builder, 
from his keen and wide observation of men, 
placed “good character” first, “good pur- 
pose” second, and “ good ability” as third; 
and that he further realized that without 
good health his investment would be wasted, 
and therefore added that as a fourth qual- 
ity which makes of a young man a good in- 
vestment. Can you, with all your pedagog- 
ical training and psychological research, ex- 
cel this statement from the business world? 
Good quality in character, purpose, ability, 
and health! Teachers in the past empha- 
sized ability, and trained for it with the 
result that it was often misused and created 
a profound distrust in the minds of those 
who, ignorant though they were, desired 
the best for their children; a little later, we 
began to train for “character,” and we are 
not sure but the emphasis is being placed 
there to-day. It is entirely possible for a 
man to be of “ good character” by refrain- 
ing from evil. Hill said this is not enough, 
—he must have “good purpose.” We be- 
lieve this to be where the full share of em- 
phasis should be placed. To be of good 
character is not quite enough; to be of 
good ability is not nearly enough. To have 
these and a good purpose is enough—if 
one has the health to pursue his purpose. 
Personally, we believe the fourth consid- 
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eration will follow the first three, even if 
the flesh be rather frail. Surely the pos- 
session of character, ability and purpose is 
enough to vitalize any human being. 


_— 
—_— 


INCREASE THE FOOD SUPPLY. 








HE call of Hon. P. P. Claxton, United 

States Commissioner of Education, 

for teachers and older pupils to aid as they 

can in increasing the food supply of the 
country is as follows: 

As a result of the waste of nearly three 
pears of war, and of the decreased produc- 
tion of these years throughout the world, 
the supply of food for the world as com- 
pared with the demand is less than it has 
been for more than half a century, and 
food prices in this country are higher than 
they have been since the war between the 
States. As a result of the entering of the 
United States into the world war, many 
hundreds of thousands of men will be 
drawn into the army and the navy, and 
hundreds of thousands more will be em- 
ployed in munition plants and in other in- 
dustries directly connected with military 
preparation. Yet, from our fields and or- 
chards and gardens we must feed and 
clothe our hundred million of men, women 
and children, supply our armies, and feed 
a large part of the population of Europe, 
where the draft from the farms has been 
much larger and the need is far greater 
than here. 

Some weeks ago, I called attention to the 
fact that under proper direction and with 
proper assistance, schoolboys and girls in 
the cities, towns, villages, suburban and 
manufacturing communities of the United 
States might easily produce in the gardens 
and back yards of their homes and on 
available vacant lots three or four hundred 
million dollars worth of vegetables and 
fruits annually, while at the same time they 
would gain physical health and strength 
and much of educational value. At the 
same time I stated that if the five or six 
millions of older boys and girls and adult 
men and women for whom an hour or two 
of outdoor work each day would be valu- 
able for recreation and for rest from the 
routine of their daily labor in office and 
shop and mill and mine, could also be inter- 
ested in this work, the total value of the 
products might be increased to more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. 
Being produced at home for immediate 
family use, there would be no cost for 
transportation or handling, and a minimum 
of waste through deterioration and tem- 
porary glutting of local markets. 
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The declaration of war with Germany 
has stimulated great interest in this sub- 
ject in all parts of the country. But chil- 
dren and untrained older people, however 
industrious they may be, cannot be ex- 
pected to accomplish much without con- 
stant industry and knowledge of soils, 
fertilizers, tillage, and proper selection of 
varieties of vegetables. 

I therefore appeal once more to school 
boards everywhere to provide for such 
work by employing through the entire 
spring, summer, and fall at least one gar- 
den teacher or director for every one hun- 
dred children between the ages of nine and 
fifteen for whom land can be found and 
who can be induced to spend two or three 
hours a day in gardening. I also appeal to 
all principals and teachers who have any 
practical knowledge of gardening to volun- 
teer their services freely or for the small- 
est possible salary for which they can af- 
ford to work. In this way, probably more 
effectively than in any other, can they 
serve their country just now. The experi- 
ence will have value for the teachers them- 
selves since there will be a permanent de- 
mand for directors of work of this kind at 
reasonably good salaries. In most cases it 
will be found helpful and economic to en- 
gage the assistance of a practical gardener 
who can give help in the heavier work 
which children cannot do. 

In doing this work, neither teacher nor 
children need lose time from school. In 
the spring and fall, the work can be done 
evenings and mornings, before and after 
school hours, and on Saturdays; more time 
can be given in vacation months. For 
best results, gardens should be cultivated 
throughout the summer and as late in the 
fall as anything can be grown in them. 
Wherever possible, gardens should be irri- 
gated when weather conditions require it. 
If this work is to be done at all this year, 
it must be begun at once. The season is 
already well advanced, especially in the 
South. The Bureau of Education will as- 
Sist as it can by general directions from its 
division of school and home gardening, and 
the Department of Agriculture will send 
bulletins and other helpful printed matter. 
If funds for necessary expenses cannot be 
had otherwise, children who receive in- 
struction, or their parents, might well pay 
into a general fund 10 or 20 per cent. of 
the value of vegetables grown. Even if 20 
per cent. should be paid, this is much less 
than the charges made by middlemen for 
handling green groceries. Local bankers 
and others interested might well afford to 
advance garden associations the funds 
needed for immediate expenses. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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To systematize the employment of stu- 
dent volunteer farm workers, the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, reporting from Phila- 
delphia, has perfected a plan which has re- 
ceived the approval of federal, state and 
city authorities. The official outline of the 
plan as approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee is as follows: 

1. That high school and college authori- 
ties be asked immediately to release all men 
of sixteen or over having at least an aver- 
age of 70 in their studies and desiring to 
join the Agricultural Army of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; the men so 
released to be given advanced standing 
when they return to work in the fall term. 

2. That the superintendents of education 
of the various counties, in conjunction with 
the members of the local Committee of 
Public Safety, select from the teachers of 
the county, who desire to assist the govern- 
ment, a certain number as inspectors to 
oversee the relations that may exist be- 
tween the farmers and the students whom 
they employ. 

3. That the farmers of the different coun- 
ties be invited to apply to the members of 
the Local Committee of Public Safety for 
such additional help as they may need, the 
committee to furnish such help for wages 
and under conditions to be agreed upon. 

4. Each volunteer student to sign a 
pledge to be prepared by the Committee 
of Public Safety, and to be furnished with 
an insignia of membership in the Agricul- 
tural Army of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The volunteer students of differ- 
ent counties to meet at stated intervals, 
forming themselves into a County Division 
of the Agricultural Army, subject to such 
regulations as may be approved by the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

5. The local Committee of Public Safety 
in each district to arrange all details of 
transportation, allotment of hiring, and 
other local questions that arise. 

Forms of agreement between the em- 
ployer and the student workers have been 
prepared, fixing the terms on which the 
farm volunteers will work. All county 
superintendents and college authorities 
have been asked to enroll such students as 
will volunteer for farm work. These will 
be listed with the local Public Safety Com- 
mittees and apportioned as most needed 
among those who may apply for help. 

The shortage of Pennsylvania farm labor 
is estimated as at least 250,000 workers. 
The Public Safety Committee hope to over- 
come this shortage to a large extent by 
placing student help on the farms under 
such conditions as will secure the best dis- 
tribution of labor and protect the plan 
from abuses and confusion. 
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THE BEST AND MOST ENDURING WORK THAT IS DONE IN ANY SCHOOL. 





N one of my early interviews with Robert 
Hall, says his biographer, I used the term 
“felicity” three or four times in rather quick 
succession. He asked me, ‘‘ Why do you say 
felicity? Happiness is a better word, more 
musical, and genuine English, coming from the 
Saxon.”” ‘Not more musical,” said I. ‘‘ Yes, 
more musical, and so are all words derived from 
the Saxon, generally. Listen, sir: My heart is 
smitten and withered like grass. There is plain- 
tive music. Listen again, sir: Under the shadow 
of thy wings will I rejoice. There is cheerful 
music.” ‘ Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ but rejoice is French.” 
“True, but all the rest is Saxon; and rejoice is 
almost out of time with the other words. Listen 
again: Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falling. 
I could think of the word tear till I wept.” 

“IT could think of the word tear till I wept.” 
It is many years since we read this paragraph 
for the first time, ut this word tear fixed it 
for us beyond the f ossibility of forgetting. Do 
we teach words? do we study them? do we 
know them? Weare in the Valley of Diamonds 
with our pupils, but too often neither we nor 
they know aught of the priceless value of the 
gems we toss so carelessly from one to another. 
We should have, and, in so far as possible, we 
should cause them to have and to be interested 
in such delightful knowledge. Any lesson may 
be rich in its words if we choose to make it so, 
but especially the spelling lesson. For a pupil 
or teacher to think that he knows words when 
he can pronounce them at sight or spell them, is 
very absurd. We must tear them to pieces, 
see how they are made, what their parts mean 
—and do this every dey. This is a stimulus of 
the best kind to learning that has education in 
it, that does not end with the school life, that 
familiarizes the mind with a thought from which 
there is no escape, namely, that words have life 
in them and history behind them and are full 
of significance and interest of which the average 
individual in the school room and out of it 
little dreams. 

Beyond that we want sentences and para- 
graphs, and stanzas, and poems, and complete 
articles in prose; and we want these to be our 
very own, apart from the book, in the memory. 
And the work of a school that does not put into 
the memory of the pupil good thoughts in the 
best form which our literature affords—and this 
in great variety and large measure—so that they 
may be taken from the class-room and from the 
school as treasure for a life-time—is surely most 
defective. We must preach this high gospel of 
education, and illustrate the text by what we 
ourselves do in the school-room. If teachers in 
general could be induced to do this fine memory 
work they would soon come to appreciate and 
enjoy it as the best thing in their school work, 
and perhaps the best thing. in their lives. Too 
little of this work is done everywhere, too much 
nowhere. We used as our text-book the Lincoln 
Literary Collection (American Book Company) 
and the boys grown to manhood buy it for their 
children, and to renew old memories of things 
they rate above ordinary belongings. 

A recent writer, in speaking of President 
Eliot, of Harvard, and the influence he has 
exerted upon the school, puts it very forcibly, 





when he says: Tens of thousands of boys and 
girls in the schools can expand their hearts and 
minds with science and history and literature, 
who but for President Eliot would have been 
doomed to the monotonous tread-mill of formal 
studies, dry husks of superfluous arithmetic, 
thrice-threshed straw of unessential grammar, 
and the innutritious shells of unrememberable 
details in geography. They will get, are getting, 
some brief glimpse of the wondrous loveliness 
of nature and her laws, some slight touch of 
inspiration from the words and deeds of the 
world’s wisest and bravest men to carry with 
them as a heritage to brighten their future 
humble homes and gladden all their after lives. 
It is this which President Eliot speaks of as 
“‘that finest luxury, to do some perpetual good 
in the world.” nd I quote this paragraph 
almost wholly for its closing words—“ that finest 
luxury, to do some perpetual good in the world.” 
Well might these noble words be emblazoned 
in letters of gold in every school-room and hall 
of learning throughout the world. 

Fill the memory with good thoughts in their 

st expression, and we are educating toward 
the possibility of high companionship with the 
elect souls of the ages; we are educating the 
growing boy and girl to feel the force and beauty 
of lines like these: 


“Long I followed happy guides, 
I could never reach their sides, 
. . - Nospeed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails, 
On and away their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew—I catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace; 
Yet I could never see their face.” 


It is a very shallow soul that can repeat these 
fine things again and again, and yet again, and 
get nothing of suggestion or enjoyment, nor any 
gain in taste or style or vocabulary. Physically 
we eat and live from day to day. It is in 
accord with the law of our being, and we eat 
such food as may be within our means or within 
our reach. There are, it is true, vast millions 
of human beings who have little choice as to 
what they shall eat or drink, but are pinched 
and starved through all their lives; and we are 
told of a people in the valley of the Orinoco who 
eat the very clay as a part of their daily food. 
It is a pitiful story. Intellectually and spiri- 
tually many men do as badly and even worse 
than this in their frightful poverty. How is it 
with us? How is it with our pupils? The old 
prophet, we are told, ate of the food the angel 
gave, and “went in the strength of that meat 
forty days.” Cost what it may, let us find it— 
and share it with others—if we can, this angels’ 
food. It is Lowell, I think, who says, “‘ Litera- 
ture introduces us to the company of saint and 
sage. It enables us to see with the keenest 
eyes, hear with the finest ears, and listen to the 
sweetest voices of all times.” 

Does the pupil see all the meaning or beauty 
or grandeur in the lines, the pz ragraph, or poem? 
Do you? Does anybody, if it be the work of a 
master, or of the deep things of the spirit? Do 
not think of this. ‘‘ From less to more” is the 
law of growth.—J. P. McCaskey. 


























Good to Read in Family and School Room 


You will make a good investment for your School District, for your Family, and 
for yourself, if you are an earnest and thoughtful Director, by having the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal come to your home each month in the round of the year. It 
will bring to you many a good thing, suggestive and helpful, such thoughts and 
facts as are valuable to all, but especially to those who are engaged in the respon- 
sible field of Common School Education, it being the Official Organ of the School 
Department. 
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The Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Every School Director in Pennsylvania is entitled by law to receive The Pennsylvania School 
Journal each month in the year—if he wants it. The best Directors read it everywhere in the State. 

It will be paid for by the School District, even if he is the only member of his Board who orders 
subscription. The Law encourages this subscription because of its great benefit to the schools of the 
State. Subscriptions begin Quarterly. Price per year, $1.50. There isin each Monthly issue, matter 
that should be suggestive of thought, or plan, or variety in methods, etc., to any reader who has to do 
with the work of general Education, as Director, Teacher, or Parent. Those Directors who have made 
intelligent trial of The Journal longest endorse it most heartily, and are most prompt in renewal of sub- 
scription. Give it a Trial Order for yourselves and Teachers. 











The Office of Every County, City, Borough and Township Superintendent 
in the State should habe 


A Complete Set of the Sixty-Four Volumes 


OF THE 


Pennsylvania School Journal 


These Sixty-four Volumes, from 1852 to June, 1916, can be supplied substantially bound in 


Conbenient and Handsome Double Volumes for Seventy-Five Dollars 


Or unbound for Fifty Dollars. We have but a few complete sets remaining, and wish to close them out, hence the 
low price at which they are here offered. Should Odd Volumes or missing numbers be desired to Complete Full 
Sets, we can no longer supply them, Address THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Lancaster, Pa. 





Can You Do Anything Better for the Schools of Your District ? 


MR. C. H. OBREITER, Secretary of the School Board of Lancaster Township, orders renewal of 
Subscription July 24, 1916, for the members of the Board and for the Nine Teachers employed in their 
Schools. ‘‘The School Journal,” he adds, “Sis so full of inspiration and helpful suggestion that it should 
be in the hands of every School Teacher and of every Director.” 

MR. E. S. ANDREWS, Secretary of Monroe Township, Bradford County, writes July 10, 1916: 
The School Directors of Monroe unanimously desire the School Journal continued for another year. 
I appreciate The Journal more and more with each passing year, and have never read a copy that I have 
not felt uplift and inspiration from its perusal.” 

Three pleasing pictures, worth the cost of The Journal, will be sent to each member of the Board 
including the Secretary, as soon as the Order for Subscription is received. These Pictures are valuable 
and will be enjoyed as long as they hang on the walls of the Home or the School. If not convenient for 
you to make Payment of Subscription at this time, we will send THE JOURNAL at once (rendering bill), 
and you can remit the amcunt to us at your convenience. Address 


The School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 























